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Here is a pen to awaken vour pride! New is 
favoured by noted people, recognized the world over 
‘ for its distinctive beauty. And the difference doesn’t 
end there. For this pen alone gives you the Acro 
metric Ink Svstem the new, better way to draw 
store, safeguard, and release ink. It means tru 
writing satistactio 
; New “OL” vearns for paper! Its Plathenium-tipped 
As point writes instant] matches vour writing pac 
with a faultless line. It never has to skip to keep up, 
; for an exclusive governor regulates the ink flow 
Filling is a mere pause. Quickly and simply at 
. extra-large ink supply 1s siphoned into the new-type 
eh Pli-glass reservoir. It has a 30-vear life outlook. You 
: see the ink level. In this pen there are no rubber parts 
See why the new “ol” 1s such a practical invest 
ment... so sure to displace your other pens. At your 
& Parker dealer’s in 5 colours, Lustraloy or yold-filled 
é caps. Pens, $15.75 up; with matching pencil, $23.00 
; up. Parker Pen Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
51-2 
— 
WY AN 
: TRY THE PARKER "21" 
3 Now you can choose from TWO great Parker Pens. Se 
write with—the new Parker “21"’—Finest Pen ever made at ; 
. MEDIUM price. Looks and writes ike pens costing twice a 
much. Has fast-filler action. New Octanium point, and other 
. pecial teatur Your ce of 4 ( jours. N fror 
. accountant’ » broad. Pe $5.95; Pencil $4.30; Set, $10.25 
Lustraloy Cap 
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Guarding your investment in expensive rugs, drapes and 
other home furnishings — and preserving their beauty — is 
a job your G-E Vacuum Cleaner will do efficiently and with 
minimum effort 

A G-E Vacuum Cleaner — with its set of handy attach- 
ments — offers a most convenient way of doing all your 


house cleaning, from basement to attic, from floor to ceiling 


removing deep-down dirt that cuts into the life and 


beauty of your rugs and carpets .. . brightening up drapes 
and curtains . . . cleaning in and around radiators and 


hard-to-get-at places 
A demonstration at your nearest G-E Dealer's store will convince you that 
here is the answer to easier, faster, more thorough housecleaning . you ll 


understand why Canadian housewives have, for years, put their confidence in 


G-E Vacuum Cleaners. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: Toronto — Sales Offices from Coast to Coust 
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EDITORIAL 


‘THE CENSORSHIP THAT HELPS THE ENEMY 


NY KIND of censorship is abhorrent to 
a free society. In peacetime there is 
seldom any excuse for it whatever. In 
vartime it can be tolerated only as long as it 
loes the job it was created for: to keep tactical 
information from the enemy and to prevent the 
xiving of aid and comfort to him 
But when censorship is used to keep distasteful 
news from the public, especially when the facts 
are already in enemy hands, censorship becomes 
i mockery. Worse still, it gives rise to damaging 
ind dangerous rumors which exaggerate and 
rt the real truth 
Unfortunately this 1s what appears to have 
happened in at least one important instance 
during the Korean compaign. The events of 
March 17, in the rest camp of the Princess 
Patricias, were kept from the public for more 


17 


than five months. The full story is still only 
mperfectly known and at this writing has not 
ippeared fully in any publication 

The tragedies of March 17 followed hard upon 
three wecks of stubborn and gallant fighting by 
the battalion The aftermath, therefore, was 
ill the more shocking. On that fatal day, 
four Canadian soldiers went blind and died from 
drinking a mixture of fruit juice, canned heat 
and shoe polish. Five more were sent to hospital 
On the same day a group of Canadians and 
British attempted to rape a Korean woman 
Beaten off, they kil'ed three Koreans with a 
grenade and wounded four others 

On March 27, Bill Boss, the Canadian Press 
orrespondent, pieced together the story, includ 
ing the very important fact that the Canadians 
had taken swift steps to apprehend the culprits 


ind that the commanding officer himself, in a 


ecture to the entire battalion, had sworn they 
would not go unpunished 

Boss filed his story in the normal way It 
never reached his head office 

Instead the correspondent was subjected to 


i campaign of vilification from United Nations 


\ 
public relations officers He was called ‘'sub 
versive’’ and an abortive attempt was mile to 
ust him from the Korean theatre 

The fate f his actual story is even more 
peculiar The chief censor in Korea cleared it 


for tactical information but passed it to GHQ, 
Tokyo, for reference to the Canadian Army for 
The fact that there is this 


in Korea and 


policy clearance 
jouble censorship in the Far East 


Tokyo is not generally known because refer 


ences to it have themselves sometimes been 
censored.) In Tokyo the document was referred 
to the Canadian Army public relations officer, 
a man with no training or responsibility for 
censorship. He refused to have anything to do 
with it and the copy was sent on to Army GHQ, 
Ottawa 

The first news of the rape attempt and 


There it reposes 


manslaughter hit Canadians like a cold dousing 
in August when three soldiers were court-mar 
tialed for the offense. Long before this the 
Communist radio in Peiping was making good 
use of the incident, which had also been reported 
in South Korean newspapers. As the news that 
we were making every effort to apprehend ani 
punish the offenders had been suppressed, the 
Communists had, in effect, a five-month head 
start on us 

As for the canned-heat deaths, Canadians first 
learned of them in a brief reference in a U. S 
newsmagazine in September. Again, here was 
important information to which the public was 
entitled. Some of the men involved had civilian 
records as rubbing-alcohol addicts and the public 
had a right to know that they had been passed 
as medically fit by army doctors during the hasty 
The final 


irony was to see three of them welcomed as 


recruiting campaign of a year ago 
near-heroes when they were shipped back this 
summer to Canada 

The damage done by the suppression of 
legitimate news isn't easy to repair. In Kaesong 
recently the Reds were making sweeping state 
ments about UN violations of neutrality. All 
but one were untrue but all got denials from 
the UN 


a basis the earlier denial served to strengthen the 


When one charge turned out to have 


wildest Communist charges 
Already this is written in mid-September 
there are rumors among the South Koreans 
of another rape incident and these rumors have 
The Press carries no hint 
ler is entitled, if he 


chooses, to suspect that this doesn’t necessarily 


drifted to Canada 
of it but the newspaper rea 
mean the rumor is untrue. The only way to stop 


rumors 1s to give the public the facts it is entitled 


to have and that means all the facts short of 
those that will profit the enemy. And when 
there is room for doubt we think experience 
shows that the enemy can usually make better 


use of an unpleasant fact denied or suppressed 
than of an unpleasant fact quickly admitted and 


honestly atoned for. 
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“Simple, re 
beautitul our ba 


foo proud 


vie Star mits 


forgot about it then, until were ins 1a) a 
later. It wasn't easy \ st couldn't choose | veen thres 
carpet that seemed at 


“That was when George laughed 


carpets arc beautiful. Thev're all lovel ! showroom, 


but I'll bet there will be a diff renee aliter a lew vears wear 


“That made it casyv to choose. Because we both remembered how lovely mother’s 
Barry more is! She bought ‘Aaf when J was rompers and it’s still tresh 

and colortul and soft. Our carpet salesman wasn't surprised 

to hear that, either! It seems that this is Barry more 


Diamond Jubilec year... thev've had 60 vears of 


experience at making better and better carpets That's 


why Barry more is the regular « hoice ot Canada’s 
finest hotels and restaurants and theatres... 


for a Barrymore seems to thrive on hard use... 


“So, that’s a Barrymore you're romping on, 


baby. Enjoys yourself you chose it for us! 
PORONTO CARPET MANUFACTURING CO. LIMITED 


/ B 
Sarr 


d been telling ch other how 7 
babies are beautiful, can’t help but be! Ours ‘ 
may not be m0 when he's a twentyv-vear old!’ 


Can you answer these questions 


about ARTHRITIS? 
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\ Artl is the ter applic Ito 
lifferent disease ilecting the pounts 
the body \|! irthirity dy ease 
iracterized ition ! vt 
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A. Yes, indeed! Methods of treatment 
for all types of arthritis are 
improved The outlook for further 


lyvances 1s now here hie 


i ul than ever 
before thanks to researeh whieh os 

Iding new facts about the unde ne 
ot inttiritis, pecial 


many people ire 


till misled by claims that are made for 
certam “arthritis cures) or other formes 
ot therapy that are worthless Author 


thes empl t} it proper medic il care 
iflers the on hope of permanent relief 
orm arthritis Poday tbout O0 percent 


of the vietims can be greatly benefitted 


some CASES ¢ 


proper treatment is commences Cars 


Metropolitan Lite Insurance Company 
Canadian Head Office Ottawa 4, Canada 


Name 
Street 


City 


Belgium escaped the worst ravages of war and today is well fed, well dressed and happy. 


DECENT MEALS IN DEVASTATION 


| HERE is a heavy Wagnerian 


| mist upon the mountain and the 


air has gone suddenly cold. We 
have had three days of warm sun- 
shine here in Alt Aussee and my 


Austrian friends tell me we must pay 


for them. A few minutes ago we 
could watch the sun blazing on the 


snow-capped gl icier but now we can 
see neither the snow nor the moun 
tains for the storm god is angry 

In the years [ have been writing 
this Letter I have visited the Con- 
tinent many times and have duly 
described the tangibles and intan 
gibles, the charm, the misery, the 
drama, the beauty, as well as the 
tragedy that existed and the tragedy 
that was impending 


I was in. Berlin’ when Hitler 
launched his night of the long knives 
and, with his murder gangs, killed 


hundreds of Nazis who had followed 
him faithfully from his early begin- 
nings I was in Vienna just after 
Hither had entered in triumph, and 
Vienna crouched in fear and fore 
boding. On this visit we had also 
seen the last election in the Sudeten 
which was the prelude to Hitler's 
rape of Czechoslovakia 

Then there was January in 1939 
when L went to Rome for Cham 
berlain’s visit and attended the great 
Venetia 
a dread 


reception at the Pallazo 
when fat litthe Mussolini in 
ful suit of evening clothes, and his 
son-in-law Count Ciano, looking like 
Prince Danilo of the Merry Widow, 
strutted and posed to the admiration 
of the guests and to the shouts of 
Duce! Duce! from the mob outside 
The future is never easy to read but 
it least on that occasion I wrote that 
some day Mussolini would hear the 
winds howling in Rome and, like the 
he would see 
the knife pointed at his breast. But 
by no stretch of imagination could 


Caesar he was aping, 


one foresee that he would be mur- 
dered in the streets and hung by the 


leg together with his mistress, like 
carcass in a butcher’s shop. 

In the winter of 1939-40 T was sent 
to visit our Air Force units and the 
Maginot Line. It was the period of 
the phony war when one could motor 
in no-man’s land and not hear a gun 
fired The silence was puzzling 
iwesome, menacing 

When the war was over | went in 
1946 with 


tion to Germany and saw the fright 


parliamentary deputa 


ful devastation of Cologne, Hamburg 
and Berlin To feel pity for the 
Germans was impossible but one 
could feel pity for mankind that such 
dreadful things could be. Like people 
in a nightmare the Germans moved 
listlessly, hopelessly, among the 
rubble and bowed low to their con 
querors 

Then, two years later, [ went to 
Nuremberg and saw the summing-up 
ind sentencing of the principal war 
criminals; the brave swaggering Goer 
Ing: the once danditied Ribbentrop 
looking older than death, older than 
sin; the wretched vulgar little Strei 
cher who had waged his own war 
igainst the Jews: the stiff dignified 
generals, Jodl and Keitel: the infa 
mous Seyss-[nquart who rose from 
in Austrian lawyer to principal 
butcher of Holland. Again, one could 
feel no pity except for mankind. By 
i grotesque freak of irony the Ameri 
cans put up posters that night for 
the next film to be shown at the 
Opera House. It was 
of 1916 

So Wwe 


Swing Parade 


come to 1951 when, with 
my wife and daughter, I decided 
to do a motor tour across Europe, 
ending up with a holiday with some 
friends in the Austrian Alps. Once 
more the shadow of war is on Europe 

not necessarily a shooting war but 
almost as grim. What would we find” 
What story could I bring back this 
time from the scarred Continent? 
Would it 


Continued on page 32 
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| BACKSTAGE AT OTTAWA | 


Ciliti 


By BLAIR FRASER, Maclean's Ottawa Editor 


HEN the autumn session was 
June 
including some 


announced last a good 

many people 
MPs) thought it was just a device 
for raising Parliament’s pay 


MPs get 


im an year 


$6,000 
S$? OOO 


and Senators 


ordin iry 


expense allowance, tax free, and 


$4,000 sessional indemnity Like 


else they have been 


everybody 
pinched by the high cost of living 
their 


claim they can’t 


As early as April some of them 


ind ive on 
pay 


were proposing an easy unobtrusive 


Way of getting sixty-six percent 
merease call two sessions a year 
instead of one. With no change in 


the law ‘provided the second session 


runs sixty-five days or more) every 
body’s income 
$LO.000. 


That’s what is actually happening 


would go up to 


this vear, if the session lasts beyond 
Dec. 14 as it’s almost certain to do 
It may turn back- 


benchers hope, to be a firm precedent 


out, as many 
and a new pattern for the Canadian 
Parliament. But that’s not why the 
1951 autumn session was called, and 
it’s not the Government’s intention 
Qn the contrary, there’s going to be 
a real effort to make this one the last 


of its kind. 


f LD-AGE pensions, not direct 

relief for MPs, were the real 
reason for recalling Parliament. The 
Government had committed itself 
to pensions starting Jan. 1, 1952 


That meant the legislation couldn't 


wait until the regular session next 
January or February. Why couldn't 
they have passed it before Parlia 
ment adjourned in June, as George 


Drew suggested” 


The 


MA LEAN ’S MA AZ 


Because, among other things, they 


didn’t want the “contribution”? the 
extra social-security tax which will 
help to pay for pensions to be an 
nounced too long before the cheques 
start Pensions 


coming in are popu 


lar, taxes are not The Government 
wants to be sure of hay ing the former 


to olfset the latter 


If it hadn't been for old-age pen- 
sions there would have been no 
tutumn session But having got 
itself in for one the Government now 
proposes to pul if oO work In no 
uncertain fashion 

One fairly urgent matter, for in 
stance is the deficit position ol the 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporatio 
The Massey Commission has recom 
that 
increase (CBC income by several mil 


mended some way be found to 


. 
lion dollars, and the sooner the 
better 

Another commission has recom 


mended a sweeping set of changes 


in the Railway Act That'll bring 
up the whole question ol treight 
rates, on whicl western and M iri 
time members can Spear for several 
hours without drawing breath In 
in ordinary session both this and the 
CBC bill would be debated inter 
minably 

Why won't the debate run on just 
as long in the fall? Because, as one 
weary bureaucrat remarked, ‘Thank 
heaven Christmas is fixed date.” 
Even the hardiest foe of the CBC, 
even the most learned of freight-rate 
experts, will want to be home for 


Christmas. Predicting the end of a 


normal session is a hazardous busi 
ness even in dune, but the end of 
this one can be forecast already 

some time between Dec. 10 and 14 


PARENTS... 10 LEAD YOUR CHILD INTO 
THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF GOOD MUSIC 


Ae Children’s Record Guild 


Enrich Your Child’s Life 


Forever With Music 


Through This Approved Plan That Brings 
Your Child Wonderful New Records 
Regularly AT ONLY $1.00 EACH 

Send for Your Free Record 


and Booklet—Now! 
No Obligations. 
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ONE OF THESE SPECIALLY PREPARED, UNBREAKABLE 10” 


RECORDS 


It's so easy so important with the re ra 
to encourage your child basic need and desu 
for musk Ih We want ‘ ! 
send for a delightful new record | The Childre 
Record Guild pecta prepared tor hi igre 
group, full of ont rhe tact rd 
With is with all thin child 
must walk betore he learns to run And the | 
proach to good music i through music he can 
hear feel and understand musi but ba a 
m the simple rhythn melodies and musical idea 
which gave birth to our great mphont ind 
dance forms. No wonder parents, teachers, musi 
clans and critics have led Phe Children’s Record 
plan Write TODAY for vou hitd FREI 
record and the instructive booklet specially pre 
pared tor parent uidance 
FREE for children, 2-4 The only 
TRAIN TO THE ZOO 
these seals 
nteed by 


FREE for children, 5 8 | PARENTS 
RIDE "EM COWBOY \ macarint / 


| ALso FREE FOR YOU— 
"Your Child is Musical” 


| 


LES 


THE CHILDREN'S RECORD GUILD 
945 Third Ave. E 


Owen Sound, Ontario 


ABSOLUTELY FREE | 


Train to the Zoo (2-4 Ride ‘Em Cowboy (5-8 


Check one unless you wish two enroliments 


Also Free to You—o Copy of “Your Child is Musical” 
‘ 
i 
Nome of Child Age of Child 
Addres City Prov 
Child's Birthday Month Dey Year 
My Name 
Addres 
ity 


Check here if you would like to save the bother of monthly 


bill you for one year's membership and 
eived 14 


for advance 


poyments We will 
record a month until you have re 


1 Free 


send you one 
records in all (1 Free on joining plus 
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ALWAYS 
MASSEY 


Canada’s most famous family started on the road to wealth 
from a tiny implement forge near Port Hope. From gilded 
mansions where “theatre” was a naughty word rose a 
remarkable clan whose sense of showmanship and 

history produced Abe Lincoln on the stage. the country’s 
greatest music hall. a traffic-stopping Bible class. 
headline-making report on culture. and perhaps 


even our first native governor-general 


By PIERRE BERTON 


MACLEAN'S ARTICLE EDITOR 


STORY STARTS NENT PAGE p 


O CANADIAN FAMILY, past or present, 
has had a more profound impact upon the 
nation than the great House of Massey, 

whose monuments are graven out of enduring clay. 

They are as solid, these monuments, as the early 
Masseys themselves, who were Methodist pioneers 
with hard lines about the mouth and a hard glitter 
about the eyes; they are as varied as the younger 
Masseys whose activities now run the gamut from 
soap company president to disk jockey. 

Taken together, they symbolize the heady brew 
of showmanship, culture, old-time religion, hard 
business sense and national spirit which has made 
the Masseys a moving force in Canada for five 
generations. 

For show manship there is the incredible Moorish 
pile of Massey Hall, squatting in obese grandeur 
among the tradesmen of Toronto’s Shuter Street. 

For culture there is the granite face of Hart 
House, whose Gothic tower graces the campus of 
the University of Toronto. 

For old-time religion there is the austere oblong 
of the Fred Victor Mission, frowning its reproof 
among the laundries and rooming houses of To 
ronto’s lower Jarvis Street where Massey carriages 
once rolled beneath long lines of stately elms. 

For hard business sense there is the one-hundred 
ind-thirty-five-million-dollar industrial colossus of 
Massey-Harris, the century-old farm-implement 
company, now no longer in Massey hands but whose 
roots are quite literally deep in the Canadian soil. 

\nd for national spirit there is the red, white 
and blue of the two - hundred - thousand - word 
Massey Report on the Arts, Letters and Sciences, 
is unorthodox a state document as was ever tabled 
before a house of commons. 

\lthough it is the fusion of many talents the 
now famous Report bears the unmistakable imprint 
of the man for whom it is popularly named 
Vincent Massey, a lean, ascetic figure with the 
hands of a concert pianist and the long, melancholy 
features of a Savonarola. The head of the Massey 
dynasty, he is also its product. If his fine Canadian 
hand is to be seen throughout the Report's four 
hundred pages, so are the shadowy hands of his 
fathers. The showmanship of his Uncle Walter is 
inthe gay cover and the journalistic turns of phrase 
The religion of his father Chester is in the quota 
tions from the evangelical saints, Paul and Augus 
tine. The stern sense of detail of his Aunts Lillian 
ind Susan is in the personal choice of typeface 
ind careful redesign of the coat of arms The 
practical business sense of his great-grandfather 
Daniel is the recommendations And the 
Made-in-Canada approach of his grandfather Hart 


is implicit in the entire volume. 


A Sense of Hero Worship 


If family traits endure it is because the Masseys 
are a cohesive group, bound together, as the 
Forsytes were, by strong characteristics There 


isa family resemblance inallof them: the big head, 
the deep eyes, the high cheek 
hones. the prominent nose, the stubborn lower lip 


The early Masseys all looked a bit like Lincoln who 


the heavy brow 


was born, as they were, in a pioneer’s log cabin 
(‘hester, Vineent’s father, was a Lincoln scholar 
ind this, plus the family likeness, was useful to 
his second son Raymond who. starred in) Abe 
Lincoln in [linois on Broadway in 1938-39. One 
of Raymond’s most effective bits of business in the 
play was the act of absent-mindedly catching 
flies as he discoursed on his front veranda. Ray 
mond had itched his father do it many times on 
Ars veranda, years before 

Phough the Masseys keep a granite face to the 
watching world the ferment of family sentiment 
is within them all Do you know that vou exr 
hate a family and love them, both at the same 
time!’ exclaimed one of the younger Masseys the 
1-Masseyvlike burst of 


other day in a most u 
Genuine tears welled up in Raymond's 


intimacy 

eyes when describing his brother Vincent to «a 
reporter last year I feel a definite sense of hero 
worship for him,” he said As children, Vincent 
ind his cousin Ruth were so close they went into 


8 


mourning after a quarrel, she with a black bow 
in her hair, he with a black cravat. The family 
sentiment goes right back to Daniel, founder of the 
Canadian clan. In the midst of clearing his land 
the hard old pioneer sat down to write a tender 
little poem welcoming his new daughter-in-law to 
the homestead. 

A century of breeding has brought to them the 
poise of the aristocracy. This has occasionally been 
demonstrated under trying circumstances. Ray- 
mond, as a gangling youth, was once hurled through 
the windshield of his motorcycle, to emerge bathed 
in blood on the sandstone of Jarvis Street. “Have 
you had an accident?” a passerby enquired. 
replied Raymond, in what some consider the best 
line he ever delivered. “I’m going fishing.” 

His cousin Denton tells a story about Vincent 
carving a turkey at a private dinner for John 
Buchan shortly before Buchan became Governor- 
General Vincent is not the best of carvers and 
when the turkey slipped to the floor, platter and 
all, Vincent, so Denton says, removed his coat, 
hung it neatly over his chair and continued to carve 
the turkey on the floor, asking his guests whether 
they preferred the white or the dark. 


Denton Stopped ALL Trafhe 


These minor family traits are overshadowed by 
i major one: the astonishing sense of the theatrical 
that has touched so many of the Masseys, young 
ind old. There are four of them in the fifth genera- 
tion Vincent Tovelle, a producer-announcer for 
UN radio, Susan Fletcher, a monologuist, disk 
jockey and Hollywood bit player, Dorothy Jane 
Goulding of the CBC’s Kindergarten of the Air, 
and young Walter Massey who recently won the 
best actor award at the Intercollegiate Drama 
Festiv il 

lhere are four in the preceding generation. It 
is a Massey jest that Raymond, Vincent and 
Denton are all great actors, but Raymond is the 
only legitimate one. Denton’s sister, Mrs. Arthur 
Goulding, has directed the Toronto Children's 
Players, a nationally known juvenile dramatic 
group, for eighteen years. Denton himself stop} ed 
traffic in Toronto in the Thirties when he put his 
York Bible Class on the radio Vincent acted 
imateur theatrical roles at Hart House for seven 
years, playing everything from burglar to pontiff 
ind. according to critics who praised him, sub- 
merging bis personality completely in his stage 
character. The same critics were less kind when 
brother Raymond brought his first pley to Toronto. 
It went on to smashing Broadway success and 
Raymond riposted by calling Toronto” critics 

morons 

Vincent has since left the theatre for a broader 
stage, but his recent Royal Commission colleague, 
Father Georges-Henri Levesque, muses, “I’m won- 
dering if he really isn’t still a better actor than 


his brother.” He is still an excellent) mimic 


Churchill is a favorite nd the Victorian parlor 
game of charades has been an annual Christmas 
rite in his household, as it was in his father’s 

ll this is startling in the light of the Massey 


mackground. For the Masseys have been Puritans 
ind Methodists since the days of John Wesley and 
Plymouth Rock In the rococo Massey mansions 
f the Nineties 
dancing a sin and wine a mocker 


Daniel Massey all but lost his first harvest when 


theatre’ was a naughty word, 


he balked at the traditional practice of serving 
Whriaky to farm hands. His grandsons, Walter and 
Fred Victor, actually made an old Temperance 
cliché come true when, parched with thirst on the 
Sahara Desert, they stiffly refused the only liquid 
ivailable because it Was wine and stuck it out to 
the next Oasis 

Methodist families, as the Masse Vs helped vive 
Poroeto its sombre Sunday Vincent as a boy 
vasn t allowed to ride his bicycle on the Sabbath 
nor could his cousin Dorothy put so much as a 
roll of Brahms on the self playing electric organ 
Servants and family assembled for morning and 


evening prayers, Bible class and Sunday school 


\s for the theatre, Continued on page 71 
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FINE SHOWMANSHIP HAS ALWAYS MARKED THE MASSEYS 
‘ He wrote the bigee ome 
4 
All this bore fruit in Chester's sons. Ravmon plaver \braham noon Broa \ ‘ 
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GUARDED 


3 “| do not intend to be taken 
alive,” Churchill told his body- 
guard during World War Il. And 
he kept his Colt .45 in easy 


¥ reach. But his disregard of dan- 


& ger made the job of protecting 
him one of the most delicate 


af old Scotland Yard ever tackled 


BY 
EX-DETECTIVE-INSPECTOR 


W. H. THOMPSON 


‘ PART ONE OF THREE PARTS 


x 
x 


pA 


HE TELEGRAM arrived on August 22, 1939. 

It was terse, like all his urgent commands: 

MEET ME CROYDON AERODROME 
4.30 P.M. WEDNESDAY CHURCHILL. 

It was a strange order for a grocer. For I 
was no longer Detective-Inspector Thompson of 
Scotland Yard. I had retired from the force in 1936 
and the following year opened a grocery business 
at Beulah-Hill, Norwood, south of London. I was 
in the shop when I opened the telegram. 

During my police service I had acted as personal 
detective to many famous men, including David 
Lloyd George. For eleven years between 1921 
and 1932 I had been Winston Churchill’s body- 
guard and now some of the experiences through 
which we had passed together flashed once more 
through my mind. I remembered his tour as 
Secretary of State for Air through Egypt and the 
Middle East with the great Lawrence of Arabia. 
How we had met the uncanny Russell Pasha, who 
knew more about the dope trade than any man 
living and whose name was respected and feared 
in the underworld of tive continents. I recalled 
the days of the Irish troubles when Churchill, as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, was in daily 
danger of assassination from the Sinn Feiners, 
dangerous men at any time but now provoked 
beyond endurance by the work of the Black-and- 
Tans. I recalled the tragic day in Dundee when 
I stood by his side as he learnt that he had lost 
his seat in Parliament to a Prohibitionist' We had 
been to Italy together while Winston sized up 
Mussolini I was with him in New York as he 
lay near to death’s door in 1932 after being run over 
in the street by a motor car 

All this and much more came back to me. 

So I was at Croydon Aerodrome the next after- 
noon, full of excitement and curiosity. The Paris 
plane came in, and out bounded Mr. Churchill 
He was looking fit and full of energy as usual but 
his expression was grim. All he said was “Hallo, 
Thompson. Nice to see you. Get the baggage 
together and bring it on to Chartwell.” 


While History Swirled Around 


When at last he called me into conference at 
his country house in Kent he told me that war 
might break out at any moment. ‘The Germans 
believe 1am one of their most formidable enemies,”’ 
he said abruptly They will not stop short of 
assassination.” 

He went on to tell me how a leading French 
statesman had warned him that his life was in 
danger. He had immediately canceled a visit to 
the Duke of Windsor in the South of France and 
flown back to Britain. 

“IT can look after myself in the daytime,” he said. 
“Will you protect me at night” 

I agreed gladly. Churchill offered to pay me 
five pounds a week as his bodyguard in a purely 
private capacity. He gave me his Colt automatic 
to use and I may say with pride that I am the 
only man Mr. Churchill has allowed to handle his 
guns. He is a first-class shot and takes a jealous 
pride in his personal armoury. 

Then on Saturday, Aug. 26, a state of emergency 
was declared. Reservists of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force were being recalled to their units and for 
my part I reported in London for police duties. 

When I got back to the shop at Norwood, the 
telephone was ringing. I picked up the receiver. 
It was the Old Man himself. 

“T have already been through to the Commis- 
sioner,” he said. “You will now come to me 
officially.” 

And so, a week before the war broke out, I was 
back at my old job as Winston Churchill’s shadow. 
For the next six vears I was to remain at his side 
while history swirled around his portly figure, 
countries were won and lost and he strode through 
great dangers and great decisions to an imperishable 
place in the annals of mankind. Of these events 
ind of his official and now well-recorded part in 
them I do not intend to speak at length in these 
articles. I think the best way in which I can add 


to the world’s Continued on page 78 


MALTA 


WASHINGTON 


Churchill addresses Congress 


in Dec., 1941. Any ostentatious security measures irritated him 


Eisenhower, Churchill and Bradley test new carbines in 1944. Churchill was a first-class shot. 


at 


CASABLANCA 


With Randolph, Winston leaves his well-guarded villa. Outside England he was more careful. 
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-*s Thompson (™) guarded Churchill for eighteen years. With Gen. Lord Gort they see Malta in 1943. 7 
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ENGLAND 
‘ Churchill leaves a cabinet meeting with Mackenzie King in 1943. He approved of the Mounties. i 
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YOU LAUGHED FATHER 


In the dusty Australian bush town Poor Tom's ragged son was a figure of fun and 


mockery. But a day came when he tasted the bitter sweetness of a boy's revenge 


By JAMES ALDRIDGE 


OOR TOM LAY asleep in the dirt of his wood cart 
and the street-corner larrikins pelted him with gravel 
from the road. Poor 'Tom’s son, Edgar, was hiding across 
the dusty street waiting for the stoning to cease so that 
he could come out and take his father home. 

Edgar looked out over the Post Office veranda, unable to face 
the pelting and the mockery with his father, whose unhappy 
face was perfectly relaxed in its stricken sleep. Edgar watched 
the stones landing all over his father, and he was anxious to save 
him, for he knew that sooner or later a fair-sized stone would hit 
Poor Tom on the face and leave a scar and a memory. Edgar 
wanted to get him out of this before any of it punctuated his 
intelligence. 

Kdgar could see the three youths leaning against the veranda 
posts of the Prince Hotel. He knew they were waiting for him 
to come out in his bare feet so that they could have the stones 
biting the ground around his toes, making him dance and hop. 
It was a favorite game of Ozzie Old; and it was Ozzie who was out 
there with little Pat Murphy. They were both a little drunk 

“Drop one in his mouth,” Ozzie was saying to his friend. 
“Three-to-one on,” said Ozzie, “that you can’t hit Poor Tom’s 
Adam’s apple. Two-to-one for his belly button, and even money 
the rest of him.” 

“Poor Tom!” they sang out, and Edgar knew that he could 
wait no longer. Soon Pat Murphy would start pelting the cart 
horse, Weary, and if that failed to stir the patient beast, Pat 
or Ozzie would walk over and kick her in the flanks, sending her 
bolting down the street. 

The laughter and the terror of that spectacle got the better 
of Edgar’s fears. He came out from under the Post Office steps, 
his courage screwed up to make a dash for his father’s salvation. 
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‘Hullo Edgar,”’ someone said before he could run for it. “I 
see your father is drunk, eh?” 

It was Mr. Poole the Postmaster. Edgar stopped and said, 
“Yes Mr. Poole.” 

‘Your old man’s mad, Edgar,’ said Mr. Poole, he’s not 
a drinking man. What makes him come into town and get so 
palatic every six or seven months? Eh?” 

“I don’t know, Mr. Poole,” Edgar said his, eye on Ozzie. 


“Why doesn’t he speak to anyone these days?”’ Mr. Poole 
said to the barefooted boy, who hopped on one foot and the other 
his eye across the street Never says a word to anyone. What's 
the matter with him? Eh?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Edgar 

“Why don’t you go and drive him home?” Mr. Poole told 
Edgar whose courage had gone again. He was reluctant to move 
an inch. ‘‘Those larrikins will have his eye out. Goon!” 

“I’m going,’ Edgar replied, hurt now because he had been 
told to go, angered by Mr. Poole, who was usually a cynical 
bystander to the town’s mockery of his father. Yet this had to 
end, and as Edgar decided that great damage would someday 
be done to Mr. Poole (along with the remainder of the town) he 
stepped out across the street 

Pat and Ozzie saw him as he came around a peppercorn tree 
in an attempt to creep up on the cart from behind. As they saw 
him they shouted: ‘‘Here’s Edgar. Come and get your father, 
Edgar!” 

They danced on their larrikin heels, grimacing and threatening 
Edgar. Ozzie was ugly enough to pull a desperate face, but Pat 
was a pale and yellow youth of horse sweat and billiard rooms 

a jockey figure who de 
pended upon Ozzie’s pink 
face and broad beam to suc 
cour and protect him. Ozzie 
. watched Edgar coming and 
4 by the cock of his grin and 
the hidden hand, it was clear 


that a shower of stones 
would follow As Ovzzie let 
fly, Edgar tried to leap out 

a of the way, but the pinging 
gravel caught his toes and 
his ankles, and each time he 
saw them throw the stones, 
he leaped with his legs up 

“Cut it out, Ozzie!’ Edgar cried at him. *‘Aw cut it out" 


Pat began to play imaginary bagpipes now as Edgar leaped 
again and again; but Edgar was getting nearer to the wood cart, 
and he didn’t mind the stoning so much as the laughter of all 
the men who had come out of the hotel bar. They were leaning 
on the veranda blinds, barracking Ozzie and Pat and laughing 
at Poor Tom and his son 

“Leave me alone,”’ Edgar Continued on page 57 
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HOTTEST 


THE 


Geologists, miners and construction men are already swarming 
over a chunk of Saskatchewan's rock-and-water wilderness, bringing 
in the first of the big new uranium mines which could give Canada 


world leadership and fantastic wealth in the coming atomic age 


By B. T. 


PHOTOS BY R. B 


Under the between Ace Lake ond five air miles to the north of Edmonton, 
lies enough vranium to make Geiger counters ring like telephone bells. Here Uranium City will be built. 


RANSON 


RICHARDSON 
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N THE TWISTED precambrian humpland of 
rock and water that makes a lonely wilderness 
of northern Saskatchewan there are two little 

ponds of lakes one called Beaverlodge and the other 
called Ace, which are destined to become household 
names. For the hillside between them probably 
encompasses the hottest square mile in the world 
and it is here that a new kind of Canadian boom 
town is planned. Its name: Uranium City. Sask. 
Here the government-controlled Ace Mine prom- 
ises already to double or triple Canada’s uranium 
output It is destined to eclipse Eldorado, the 
original uranium mine on Great Bear Lake, and it is 
expected to rank second only to the great Shinko- 
| .bwe mine on the panhandle of the Belgian Congo 
It will affeet Canada’s industrial. political and 
military future as has no single geological strike 


in the country’s history. It will produce enough 
ore to put this country in the forefront of the 
coming atomic revolution. And it will pose on 
us one mighty problem: now that we have the 


second largest potential source of uranium on the 
globe perhapseven the largest what are we going 


to do with it 
the raw ore to the United States 


Shall we continue simply to ship 
’ Or shall we begin 
to process it here for the atomic furnaces that an 
industrial country in the new age must have’ 
Canada’s economic future is vested in this wild 
mist-shrouded lakeland under whose tough crust 
lie tens of millions of dollars’ worth of the new 
ore. Neither the recent discoveries of oil in Alberta, 
the development of iron mines in Labrador-Quebec, 
nor the building of the St. Lawrence Seaway will 
in the end mean as much. There is no doubt about 
the richness of the ore in the Beaverlodge Lake 
area. It is patched and pocketed bacon-strip 
fashion with fat and lean areas of pitchblende. One 
three-foot vein in the Ace mine shows ore worth 
thirty-four dollars a ton running for three hundred 
and thirty feet Another is fifteen feet wide and 
worth forty-eight dollars a ton. One unbelievable 
drill hole was cut through ore worth more than 
four hundred and seventeen dollars a ton. One 
large deposit proved as hot as uranium can come 
an ancient gravel pile worth one hundred thou- 


sand dollars. 


Athabaska Is a Shining Streak 


Small wonder that the government's Eldorado 
Company will have eight million dollars invested 
here by 1953 when the first ore starts coming up 
the main shaft at the rate of five hundred tons a 
day. And this shaft ‘called Fay after a prospector’s 
girl friend) is being cut to handle an eventual two 
thousand tons of ore a day 

I have just returned from the ore fields, five 
hundred air miles northeast of Edmonton. At first 
glance from an airplane Beaverlodge Lake might 
be any one of a thousand in this country of dark 
blue water, spruce-clad shorelines and rounded 
ice-age rocks. Almost every valley holds a crystal 
lake, stained with brown muskeg water. Beaver 
lodge is a hundred miles off the main route of air 
travel into the Mackenzie River region, but that 
defect was remedied by a new air strip at Ace 
Mine which opened for heavy air traflic from the 
south late in July 

At Edmonton airport, Alf Caywood, chief pilot 
of the Eldorado Company, gave me the flight plan 
when we boarded his DC-3 We would stop at 
MeMurray and then fly to the Fort Smith air strip 
Here we would transfer to a Norseman on pontoons 
for a hop of a hundred ind thirty-five miles east 
ward, doubling back to cut across the boundary of 
Saskatchewan That would put us down at the 
front door of Ace Mine 

There is a sharp change of landscape when one 
enters the Lake Athabaska country from the west 
The flat forested plain, through which the Atha- 
baska. the Peace and the Slave Rivers meander 
northward to the Mackenzie and the Arctic, turns 
abruptly into the precambrian land of rock and 
water. The long expanse of Lake Athabaska comes 
into view on the right, a shining streak on the 
horizon with its long sand beaches on the distant 


shore making yellow Continued on page 38 
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E. B. Gillanders, mine manager, hopes 


Bush pilot Johnny Nesbitt, part-time 
to hit two thousand ore tons a day 


prospector, staked a claim in 1948. 


(at left), head explorer 
for Eldorado, and geologist B. Allen 


Bob Sexsmith, project chief 
let Uranium City be a shanty town 


around the great Beaverlodge strike the country is blanketed 
uranium ore mined must be sold to the Federal 
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HE WIND was moaning up Alaska’s long 
stately Lynn Canal and flurries of snow 
were whipping the greatcoats of the crowd 
knotted together on Skagway’s plank wharf the 
night the Princess Sophia left on her last voyage. 
She hugged the dock, a beacon of warm light 
jammed from cabin to 
forty-three 
persons going For the 
north was emptying itself at the end of another 


blizzard, 
three hundred and 
“‘outside”’ for the winter 


in the fresh 


steerage with 


¥ season. The stern-wheelers which ply the grey 
Yukon river were up on the beach at Whitehorse 
t after the final voyage of the year. The last 


tourists had been trucked out to Mendenhall 
Glacier and whisked past the Trail of ‘98. The 
last yellow leaves had fled from the birches and 
1 The first snow was on the caribou moss 


aspens. 
and the first ice was drifting in the river. And, 
' like the geese who had gone before them in swift 


wavering V's, the old northern hands were going 
south. It was late October 1918 

On the bridge Capt. Louis P. Locke, the 
Sophia’s sixty-five-year-old Nova Scotia-born 
skipper, pulled the ship’s whistle for the fifteen- 
minute signal. All his life he had been on the 
sea. He had shipped as a boy from Halifax in his 
as apprentice in 


father’s windjammers, served 
steam between New York and England, mastered 
the Princess Alice with the Duke of Connaught, 
then Governor-General of Canada, aboard 
Soon he would be due for retirement 

Now he looked up at the towering cliffs of 
Skagway where a huge painted replica of Soapy 
Smith’s skull grinned whitely down on the very 
wharf where the gold-rush gangster had been 
shot down in the bad old days. It was almost 
Last-minute passengers were jostling 


MACLE 


10 p.m 
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Only a brown-and-white setter survived the tragedy of the Princess 


Sophia, so no one knows what happened in those last terrible hours 


when the CPR steamer slipped off Vanderbilt Reef and took three 


hundred and forty-three people to death in icy Alaskan waters 


By JIM NESBITT 


LLUSTRATED BY DON SEXTON 


In late October thirty-three years ago Princess Sophia left Skagway on her last voyage 


departing guests on the crowded gangway. On 
the saloon deck the ship’s orchestra was playing. 

As the ice-coated mooring lines splashed into 
the sea the twenty-three-hundred-ton ship, flying 
the checkered Pacific, 
backed out of the dock and turned her prow into 
The farewell crowd trudged the 


flag of the Canadian 
the blackness 
half mile back across the wooden causeway to the 
ghost town of Skagway, to the Golden North 
Hotel and the Nugget and Ma Pullen’s famous 
boardinghouse. CPR agent L. H. Johnston went 
back to his office and wired Capt. J. W. Troup 
manager of the CPR’s coast service in Victoria 
“Sophia south, LO p.m., 268 passengers, 24 
horses, 5 tons freight.”” 

She was an ordinary Princess 
Sophia 
that flanks the glacier-streaked coastline of the 


AN’ S 


enough ship, 


But along the quiet inland passage 


Alaskan panhandle her name still evokes 
shudder No ship will ever be called Sophi 
again 


Everyone on bo ird, it seemed, knew « veryors 
else Chere was Jack Chisolm, a ruyged Klon 
dyke logging operator 
Mr. and Mrs. J 
Hotel on Front 


Row” of Dawson City 


and his pretty wife, and 
\ Sehgers who ran the Yukonia 
Street the old Dance-Ha!! 
There was Edward S 


Ironside, collector of customs at Dawson, with 


mother who had gone north that 
Now 
Christmas with his family at Owen Sound, Ont 
was William 


member of the Yukon Council 


his ageing 


summer to visit him he would spend 


for the first time in years There 
O’Brien 
his wife and _ five 
William Scouse of 


with hoisting the Continued on page 
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The eldest child Frances gives baby Denise After dinner the Teskey boys all pitch in at Margot (left) and Penny ring up their sav- 
a bath. Sometimes she helps out as sitter. the sink. There's blackboard for homework. ings on cash registers. Each child has one. 


HOW RAISE TEN KIDS 


Frank Teskey relaxes after work. The family (from left): Roly the dog, Paul, Jimmy, Bob, Margot, Penny Greg, Joan (at Dad's shoulder), Frances, Denise 
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Frank and Helen Teskey don’t think there’s anything remarkable 


about having ten children under fifteen in the city and they'd 


welcome more. Their secret is a smooth mixture of love and 


discipline. Chores go as fast as a quart of ice cream when 


sister helps with the baby and the boys grab dish towels 


SIX ROOMS 


HIS Frank Teskey lives in Toronto and he’s 
got a good job. He’s not in the Cadillac class 
by any means, but he can go out most days 
and buy a roast of beef. He also has a house with 
three bedrooms, a car, a piano and ten children. 
“There’s just two things the matter with hav- 
ing a big family,” he says. “Your furniture always 
looks a little worn and you can't keep a lawn 
You just CAN’T keep a lawn.” These grave 
problems don’t discourage Frank and Helen Teskey 
but they feel their friends should understand what 
they can expect in trying to raise ten children in 
a city. 
People who go into the Teskey home thinking 
that having ten children would be like having ten 
millstones come out convinced they are ten bless- 
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ings instead 
oldest is fourteen is handsome, intelligent, healthy 
and so well behaved that some stories about them 
have almost become legends among their friends. 


Once at a Christmas party attended by close 


to three hundred children someone noticed eight 
of the Teskey children sitting on the floor with 
their backs to a wall. They were eating ice cream; 
the other two hundred and ninety children were 
eating ice cream and crying for more; eating ice 
cream and wiping their spoons in their hair; eating 
ice cream and shouting for joy. In the sea of 
confusion the Teskeys were an island of serenity. 
Suddenly their father appeared. ‘“Time to go,”’ 
he said as he elbowed his way by with an armful 
of door prizes. His older children set down their 


Each of the Teskey children~— the 


The Teskeys use eight quarts a day. Mrs. Teskey 
buys the best of food, saves on doctors’ bills 


By JUNE CALLWOOD 


PHOTOS BY KEN 


empty dixie cups, went to the check room and 
came back with all the snowsuits and boots. Then 
they helped the smaller ones into their heavy 


clothes, got dressed themselves and waited for thei 


father. Mothers of one or two children, who were 


busy trying to find their offspring, watched with 
amazement as the Teskeys quietly tiled out 

Frank and Helen Teskey know they can depend 
on their children Because they can rely on them 
to behave they take all the children out to dinner 
on oceasion, take them all to church without 
incident from the time they are two weeks old and 
also take them to the local movie Nine of the 
ten saw Cheaper by the Dozen, a movie about a 
family with twelve children 

A recent visitor to Continued on page &: 
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Anselm's the Teskeys visit with Father Caulfield. Because they can depend on good behavior they take them all to churct 
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Deagle warns visitors ‘Don't touch!’’, but nobody dares go near the clutter of switches. 


ONE-MAN 
POWERHOUSE 


Anyone in Whitefish Falls who has twins gets a year’s free lighting 
# from John Deagle’s hydro station. In his tempestuous eighty-three 
4 years he has survived shocks both electric and economic, and he’s 


still fighting his own war of independence against the big outfits 


A few months older than his pal Leslie Eaton, 
Deagle likes to refer to him as “My boy.” 


Mrs. White's coffee shop is a Deagle customer. | 
He charges under two cents per kilowatt hour. 


In earlier years Deagle forged his own pipes, 
built his generators, put up his own poles. 


Streets, school and churches get free lighting. 
“And because it's free, they waste it,"’ he scys. 
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Spry Deagle until recently ran his show alone; he still walks his rusting penstocks. 


By ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN 


PHOTOS BY 


OR TWENTY YEARS the residents of 
Whitefish Falls, a sparse, lonely logging 
settlement north of the scrubby rock 
ridged shore of Lake Huron opposite Mani 
toulin Island, have purchased their electri¢ 
power from a cranky old man with a long 
white beard named John Deagle, who, at 
eighty - three, looks like a sharp - featured 
Santa Claus in a blue cardigan and a punched 
in felt hat. Until a few months ago, when 
his family insisted on hiring a man to live 
with him, Deagle ran his power plant single 
handed, walking his forty-two-inch penstocks, 
checking his ramshackle dam, repairing equip- 
ment, servicing transmission lines, reading 
meters, charging, collecting and briskly and 
eloquently holding his own in a life-long war 
with the age of big corporations Deagle is 
still fighting old battles that took place back 
in the heyday of unrestricted private enter- 
prise, when the production and sale of electric 
power was a lusty free-for-all. His arch- 
enemy is still the Hydro-flectric Power 
Commission of Ontario, a name that makes 
him bristle like an old pensioner at the sound 
of a bugle. 
“If the Hydro were here,” he says. waving 


TETLOW 


iknobby hand toward his plant, “they'd have 
seventeen men on the job ill collecting 
salaries and getting in one another's way. Al 
I Spe nd is fiftv-sever cents a year fora v illon 
of oil.” 

There is something in what Deagle say 
although he is apt to hop nimbly over such 
items as cost of his own time, depreciation, 
repairs and other expenditures; but the way 
he says it is misleading. The publicly owned 
Hydro serves, at cost, eleven hundred and 
thirty-two municipalities in Ontario, using 
sixty-four hydraulic generating stations and 
six emergency stations; and is expanding as 
it inticipates new communities asking for 
Hydro service But until the economics of 
a community has reached a certain point 
for the Hydro to go in with a modern fully 
serviced plant would be like a householder 
hiring a power shovel to turn over his petunia 
patch 

Besides Ontario Hydro and municipally 
owned plants there are ipproximately sixty 
two privately owned plants in Ontario, 
ranging in size up to such plants as those 
operated by Abitibi Power and Paper and 
the International Continued on page 66 
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A bilingual war memorial overlooks Sherbrooke’s King Street. 


named in E8E8 alter a governor who fought to establish equality for all) Canadians. 


' te ot 
» th 
ef] erowth ane uch thing 
“5 
! Prot tant chureh down tl sftreetia “ 
By FRANK HAMILTON 
: PHOTOS BY HUGH FRANKEL 
22 MAC 


Quebec’s fifth city was 


MAGAZINE OCTOBER 


“WOR LONGER than 
can remember the most important factor in 
the daily life of Quebee’s fifth city has always 


been the bonne entente. It is taught to Sherbrookers 


any citizen of Sherbrooke 


it their mothers’ knees; it is explained to them in 
church and school; and it is forever mirrored in their 
icthions 

The bonne entente 


is simply a name for mutual 
underst inding and good will between the city’s 
French Catholics and English Protestants But 
influential and respected force in 
this mountain-ringed capital of the Eastern Town- 


ships 


it is the most 


Sherbrookers speak of it as though it were 


a living thing and, indeed, it is everywhere in 


evidence 
It is the French-speaking cop on the main corner 
of King and Wellington 


Streets calling 
directions in English, the 


traffic 
English-speaking busi- 
nessman addressing a French-speaking associate in 


French. It is Protestants cheering the St. Jean 


] Live ; as One 
e wo Ive as apt 
i, Lag R | 
ae 


Baptiste Day parade, Catholics 
Ss Day 
parade. It is La Tribune defend 
ing the rights of the English- 
speaking, The Sherbrooke Record 


cheering the St. George 


defending the rights of the French- 
speaking. And it is the children 
of both languages playing to- 
gether, talking together, and grow- 
ing up together as friends. 

Here two traditions and two 
cultures live side by side in friend- 
ship, harmony and co-operation 
The differences of language, reli- 
gion and custom are not barriers 
that segregate, but bridges that 
unite. For in Sherbrooke each 
group has learned to understand 
and respect the characteristics of 
the other; each group has assimi- 
lated some of the qualities of the 
other; and each has developed a 
rare tolerance toward the failings 
of the other. 

“The secret,”’ explains Alphonse 
Saumier, secretary of the Board 
of Trade, “is that each group 
safeguards the rights of the other. 
With each trying to make the 
other happy, both are happy 


Last year citizen Paul Leclerc 
set out to raise ten thousand dol 
lars to build a modest illuminated 
cross on the heights above Sherbrooke. English 
Protestant Sherbrookers were among the first and 
biggest contributors 

“It started out as a French Catholic project 
recalls Presbyterian R. C. Scott, “but in Sher- 
brooke every campaign of any group of citizens 
soon becomes a community effort. The cross would 
make our French-speaking neighbors happy, so we 
were for it Toge ther we pushed the fund to tifteet 
thousand dollars. Then we got the city to pay 
for the foundation, land, electricity, upkeep, and a 
road to the top ol the mountain. We figured tha 
if we helped our French-speaking friends make it 
the biggest illuminated cross in the world, they'd 
be even h tipper They were And we were too. 

Poday the huge steel-and-neon tubing Cross ol 
Christianity bathes the city from dusk to dawn 
with a red glow, to many asymbol of the motivating 
idea behind Sherbrooke’s donne entente Some 
Sherbrookers, however, tend to give j simpler 
explanation It’s just community spint and 
respect for your neighbor's Op ind beliefs,’ 


Pierre Bélanger, third-generation 


Says groc 4 
citizen. “It’s only common courtesy and fair play 

says Winnipeg-born trucker Bill Morrison, a Sher 
brooker for seventeen years. An Anglican minister 
from New York, Rev. J. Wilson Winant, gives it 


1 deeper interpretation It as Christianity in 


oke is doubly proud of its cross on a hilltop because French 
Catholies wanted it and English Protestants gladly helped them pay for it. 


action, the teachings of the Bible, which many 
read and many preach but so few really lve.” 

Contrary to popular opinion, Sherbrooke ts not 
evenly divided It started out one hundred and 
hiftv-tive years vo as an Englist Protestant settle 


ment: now it is more French Catholic thar Mont 


real The population of fifty-four thousand is 
eighty-six percent Canadien, eighty-eight percent 
Roman Catholi Yet Sherbrooke remains is 
different from other CQlueber cities as Prime Minister 
St Laurent who went to school in Sherbrooke 
is from Premier Duplessis who did not Certainly 


invwhere else in Quebec the election of an Engtist 


Protestant mayor in preference to a French Catho 
| 


lic supported by the Church would be in impro 


bable man-bites-dog event It happened in 
Sherbrooke last year but not because of politics 
platform or popularity It was simply an English 
spe iking citizen’s turn to be mayor Since [L885 


French and English mayors have ilternated in 
office every two vears This tradition is the most 
famous example of the donne entente in action 
French and english never fought on Sherbrooke 
soil The only battle on the site occurred in 1759 
between the Abekanis Indians and Rogers’ Rangers 
famed Indian fighters and the subject of a recent 
The Rangers won, but left 


behind a buried fortune in gold and jewels which 


technicolor movie 


Phe sixtveman foree headed by Chief Edouard Moreau (left) can arrest vou in English: 
Irishman W. P. Donahue’s smoke-eaters put out les incendies and fires with equal speed. 


l apt ) ‘ 
ure Sherbrooke 
covered by a Fre 
ior man who fostered row 
reiations between the vo 


groups 


Stradd|! iw the inctiol ot thre 
Magog and St. Francis River 
Sherbrooke was Big Forks to the 
Indians. Grand Portage » the 
French and Hyatt M to the 
wlist It was discovered 
by Franco Herts ) led 
1796 by Gilbert Hyatt, a Unit 


when thre citize change he 
name to Sherbrooke honor o 


Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, Gros 


ernor of Lower © la, bree ‘ 
otni 4 i tive } ty 
intayonist tthe 
country 

Sherbrooke oo mm 
nized as the champion of equality 
for all, and forty-nine year iter 
1 Sherbrooker, the Hon. Sir Alex 
inder T. Galt, a Father of Cor 


federation, helped draft the Britis! 

North America Act which united 

French and English ¢ nad ind 
established the official parity of the Englist i ! 
Frencl inguages Sherbrooke’s English-speaking 
po in egal making thew peeche kre cl 
lirst courteou practice that quickly ui 
the city ind which the Canadt reciprocated 
Sherbrooke was hen ety-live percent Knglist 
speaking But, as the city grew »clicL its ¢ 
populatio Today the tale can be read ' 
ety street he centre of tow 
English names like Sanbort 1 Albert, Windsor 
ind Peel But as the city spreads back from the 
river rhe ncereasing pro if ‘ Ke 
Bre f and Courcelette, Dufresne and De | 
Car té the tr moh of the ¢ or 
family 

sherbrooke s tirst French yt yor 
H. Cabano, wa ected by the Pow Counce! 
in 18,9 whe he pop tio 44) eve 
live percent h peaking I'he next ‘ 
whet tive population of & ; thirty ve 
perce file t pers of ernating 
Frenct ind English-speaking n yor wil tarted 
the council which that year wai elected 
Cabano From that time thie custom became 
fener illy iccepted is in unwritter law 
Ihe system is simple When it is their turt 

the French-speaking ( tir my / 


Engineer Coté (left), Mavor Howard check 
on expanding city, Next Mavor will be French. 
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THE BATTLE TO BEAT 


When it strikes children they always die. Our doctors don’t know 


what causes this “cancer of the blood” or how to cure it, but they 


say: ''We’ve licked mystery killers before and we can do it again” 


By DOROTHY SANGSTER 


DRAWINGS BY JACK BUSH 


HEN little Barbara first complained that 

she felt tired al! the time her mother was 

not too worried. After all, what five-year- 
old doesn’t get tired once in a while after running 
around from morning till night? She made a 
mental note to see that the child got to bed earlier 
at night. 

Barbara yot to bed earlier, but she stayed tired 
Even a few minutes’ play with her dolls seemed 
to exhaust her and she seemed to be growing paler, 
thinner, more listless every day. Her temperature 
climbed to a hundred degrees and stayed there, 
and she complained of vague pains in her joints 
Fearing rheumatic fever the mother hurried the 
child off to the doctor. 

But it wasn’t rheumatic fever. The pediatrician 
examined Barbara from head to toe and what he 
saw he didn’t like. The child’s glands were enlarged 
and routine haemoglobin and blood-smear tests 
revealed a disturbing blood picture. Five-year-old 
Barbara, whose symptoms usually indicate nothing 
more serious than a pair of diseased tonsils, was 
one more child victim of the dreaded killer, leu- 
kemia, or “cancer of the blood.”” She had no hope 
of recovery 

A deep, dark and terrifying secret that has 
bathed the medical profession since the time of 
Hippocrates, leukemia is known in every part of 
the world. It affects humans, animals, and fowl. 
It apparently chooses its human victims at random, 
regardless of background, diet, 
climate, family history or temperament. Whether 
it strikes in its fastest-killing acute form, or in 


In three months she was dead. 


race, economic 


its slower-progressing chronic form, it is always 
fatal 
the most powerful drugs 
kemia child’s life expectancy, 
leukemia, is two or three months 


The best of medical care, the latest hormones, 
nothing can cure leu- 
with acute 
If hospitalized 
and treated with the most up-to-date drugs, he 
may live six months, with luck maybe a year. But 
no more. 
Leukemia accounts for only three and a_ half 
percent of all malignant deaths in Canada. In 
1949, six hundred and ten Canadians died from it. 


The death rate has shown little fluctuation over 
the years. European statistics are not available, 
but a Danish publication estimates that only one 
person in fifty thousand dies annually from leu- 
kemia in that part of the continent American 
figures are approximately the same as Canadian. 
But, medically, leukemia remains a bewildering 
question mark to those who seek its cause and cure 
What makes the good white cells of the body 
those same “soldiers of the blood’” meant to fight 
infection suddenly multiply in wild disorder until 


they clog the bloodstream, crowding out and 
destroying their companion cells, the nourishing 
red corpuscles? knew. A 


normally healthy person has from four thousand 


Doctors wish they 


to ten thousand of these white cells, or leucocytes 
hence the name leukemia) in every cubic milli- 
metre of his blood. What strange alchemy increases 
that number, sometimes in a matter of weeks, to 
a possible half million, and spells sure death? And 
‘blast leukemia, those 
imperfect parents of the white cells that ordinarily 
make up only four percent of a healthy person’s 


blood 


the primitive cells” of 


what accounts for their rapid increase to 
twenty-five percent, sometimes right up to one 


hundred percent of the white blood count”? 


Twice as Many Men Get It 


Is leukemia a true malignant disease, like cancer” 
Nobody can be sure. Its cells are similarly primi 
tive, its manner of growth is the same as that of 
a malignant tumor, eventually invading and de 
stroying every organ of the body Yet, unlike 
other malignant diseases, leukemia seems to strike 
the body in every place at «nce. 

Is leukemia then the result of some infection” 
Again no one knows. When a person gets pneu- 
monia or glandular fever or whooping cough, his 
white-cell count rises steeply and his whole blood 
picture suggests leukemia. Yet leukemic mothers 
give birth to normal healthy babies: in fact, no 
leukemic infant has yet been found whose mother 


or father was Continued on page 48 
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INDIA 


ramet Only a world 


of experience 
could produce 
the 


ORLD'S 
TIRE 


From Australia, Africa, the 


Americas . . . from countries 


GERMANY 


ENGLAND 


AUSTRALIA 


on every continent... Dunlop 
has accumulated a world of 
experience in tire performance 
under all driving and climatic 
conditions. 


Only this unmatched world 


experience... combined with 
super-research . . . could give 
ARABIA you the supreme protection of 


the Dunlop FORT... the 


world’s finest tire! 


DUNLOP 
FORT 


| 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


It's worth the little extra to own the 


LONDON S.W.t. ENGLAND. FACTORIES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN CANADA AND THROUGHOUT 


BY APPOINTMENT . PR CAR TYRE 
MANUFACTURER HM FIN FORGE VI 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD, 
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The beautiful actress from Montreal 


was a big success on the London stage. 


But she played her biggest 


and best role after the final curtain 


By RONALD R. SMITH 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM BOOK 


HEN are you going to marry me, Claire?” 
“Don't, Robert She put her hand on 
my knee without looking at me. ‘You'll 
spoil everything. I feel so completely at ease with 
myself. You'll spoil it.” 
“I’m sorry, Claire. It was stupid of me.’ 
“No, it wasn’t 
But it was. Claire had come to England from 
Montreal about two years ago and for fourteen 
months had gone through the mill with a repertory 
company I had known her for seven months 
She was desperately anxious to succeed as an 
actress to prove to herself that she had not been 
presumptuous in choosing that profession And 
her conscientiousness was beginning to prove her 
most dangerous obstacle She gave so much 
thought to every gesture, every inflection, leaving 
nothing to well up spontaneously suppressing her 
natural lyricism, that on the stage, to a discerning 
eye, her acting was efficient but hard and contrived 
It was to break down the tyranny of her mind 
that Vauxhall, the producer, had suggested to old 
Lord Benstoke that he put his house at our dis 
posal with Vauxhall and his wife coming along 
during his absence in Jamaica. Claire and I played 
tennis, walked in the woods, seeing the Vauxhall 
only at mealtimes. Now after three glorious weeks 
glorious for me at any rate” I was driving Claire 
back to London 
We had reached the suburbs and the spell was 


beginning to wear thin; Claire was sitting up 
straight, her hands on her knees And as we 
weaved throug! the thicken ng trafh I saw with 
foreboding the knuckles of her hands white Witt 
forebodi iW ind at the same time with immed 
satisfaction Claire was fond of me ind bern 

without coquetry she had never tried to concea 
it I wanted her success as badly as she did I 


had spent months trying to write a part for her 
that would be a perfect vehicle for her talent But 
I wanted her. And I was afraid of the theatre; it 
iS a possessive animal 

I drew up outside her flat in Chelsea She sat 
still and then turned abruptly toward me I know 
that Vivienne Franquist would have been only too 
delighted to have the part you insisted on giving 
tome. She would almost inevitably have assured it 
a long run You must think I am detestably 
egotistical Robert 

I wrote the part for you, Claire 

She spoke as though she had not heard me I'm 
not as ungrateful as | seem. I’m not really If 
only you knew what I want, what I am trying to 
do ” She turned her face away 

Pedestrians streamed by; the traffic whined and 
growled. She suddenly seemed to realize we were 
not exac tly ilone She pressed my hand as it rested 
on the steering wheel and slipped out of the car 
before [| could move Don't see me again until 
after it’s over, Robert Please.”” She ran up the 
three steps and dis ippeared through the yl INS 
panelled doors 


The it’’ she spoke of was the first night of 
my play The Wrathful Dove I looked at my 
watcn It was nearly eleven In almost exactly 
twelve hours the first pertorn ince would be over 


eve THI AUTHOR a first night wm not the 


norous thing it i often made out to le i! 

or me it is not. The play has become familiar 
to the po nause to the ) 
ex ‘ VAS i or elief fo ‘ i} 
ent up for the nterva The app e 
been wart vithout being w ! I slippe {out of n 

{ seat and jomed the tream of people mak 

ior the bar | would niinued 
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but he STOOD STILL 
in Security for his family ! 


When he first married he took out $4,000 Life Insurance 


—but then Smith put the Policy safely in the vault and 


forgot it. He became very busy getting on in life. 


A DOMINION LIFE 
REPRESENTATIVE 
IS A GOOD MAN 
TO TALK TO 


He is experienced in more 
than merely “selling” you 
a Life Insurance Policy. 
He is trained to break down 
problems in Financial 
Security. He can show you 
how progressive insurance 
can be worked out by a 
scientific, mathematically 
accurate method, with the 
Dominion Life's Plan for 
Security. You'll get the utmost 
from your life insurance, 
working with a Dominion Life 


man 


—Then he bought a house » 


withaheavy mortgage on it; 


—Then the children came 
along, entirely dependent 
upon /im; 


several 
salary 
increased (and stan- 
dards of living, too! He was a good spender). 


—Then with 
promotions his 


NOTE; —He still had $4,000 of Life Insurance! 


AND THEN HE DIED... 


leaving $4,000 Cash Insurance to cover 
funeral expenses—mortgage—children's 
up-bringing —widow’'s standard of living 


—and—and— 


HOW FAR DID THE $4000 GO? 


Together with a Dominion Life Represent- 
ative, Smith could have planned a progres- 
sive “PROGRAM” of Life Insurance which 
would have provided immediate cash tor 
the expense of his dying ... lifted the 
mortgage... provided a guaranteed monthly 
income for his widow, in the critical period 
of bringing up the children to an age of 
self-support... perhaps then an education- 
al fund... and after that an Annuity to 
support his widow tor lite. 


A Dominion Life Representative will show you how 
to program your insurance, and how the same policies 
that now protect your family if you die, will provide 
a Retirement Income for YOU, if you live! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


nion Lite Assurance Company, 
Dept. Waterloo, Ontario 

My name isnot Smith, but | would be inter 

ested in learning without Obligation) 

how my Lite Insurance can be adjusted to 

provide family protection tor the things 

that Smith's widow missed 


Name. 


lv joined the editorial staff 


of this magazine, Is a man who 
worked so hard putting himself 
through college that he lidn't 
ret nrouegl lle In 
final vea 1948-49 t McGill! 
Na i edite { the 
iniversity’s daily, a part-time 
ette, a correspondent for Time 
inactive I mbe f the RCAI 
eserve and, once ! Vl e, an 
int tudent 
The art tudent lost out and 
Pouliot failed t iduate 
ich didnt event him fror 
chose! the Ken cy 
| hi} vinne all 
aa last ( Thi 
al Inter twelve 
n {st ind work with 
monwealth winne) 
the United Kingdon t the 
expense of Lord Kemsley, 
British newspaper magnate 
While a Kemsley scholan 


t Visited ‘ontinent 
briefly. His previous Journeys 
the Channel had been 
in the rear turret of a Halifax 
with the 


let squadron the 

Re val Canadian Al 
Pouliot, whe Wa born 
twentv-silx years ago In Que- 
bee City. is fluently bilingual 
but tells Canadien dialect 
tories With a det lorable aC- 


cent that sounds like bad pot- 
welding job on 
Clyde Gilmour 

foundland chantey 


Cockney and 


IngIng a 


James Aldridge, who wrote 
You Laughed At My Father 
(page 12) Is a noted Australian 
war correspondent and novelist 


who covered the withdrawal 


of the British troops from 
Greece and Crete He wa 
wounded in this campaign. He 
now live in the south of 
France. with his Egyptian wife 
and son Willian He wrote his 
itest | 


iovel, The Hunter. afte: 


MACLEAN'S 


MAGAZINE, 


CONFIDENCE 


As Canada’s National Maga 
zine we've 
Canada’s national 
Masseys, for vears 
1925 we had a 
Vincent. In 1931 we 
Denton. In 1939 we 
part article on 
1945 we carried an 
Denton’s sister, Mrs. 


plEece 


article on 


Arthur 


been writing about 
family, the 
Back in 

about 
covered 
ran a two- 
Raymond. In 


Goulding and another on her 


cousin Charles Massey. In 194 
Wwe reported on. the 

Massey-Harris and also ca 
ried an 


Rt. Hon. 


Vincent. 


article written by the 


The latest 


firm of 


instaliment, which contains en- 
tirely fresh material, starts on 
evel 


We've had some enthusiastic 


letter ibout the article, We’! 


t 
Missing our Future in. the 


North (Aug. 1), from people 


Whoo nxiou 


to take Dr. 


Vilhjalmur Stefanssen’s advice 


and get going. We heard from 
Dr. Stefansson, too, who natur- 
ally approved of the ideas 
presented in the article since 
they have been his for a longs 
time, but asked us to make it 
cleat lat the prose Wa not 


rhe credit 


hi 


ead” 


THE COVER 


ope CAHEN, the squire 
of King, Ont., likes te 
talk about painting almost a 
much a he like paintir 

Vhicn Is Guite a lot Wher 
talks about it he employs a 
rich Middl European brogue, 
his own, that i oO beguiling 


that all his cover ideas 
wonderful 


we think, but he has so many 


1dca that they can't all be 


good, In spite of the convincing 


ound effects 


Ducking an expressive ges- 


ire one day In the 1 


of the magazine 


when he was 


ked him if we 


out we feel it looks every bit 


as amusing as it sounded 


OCTOBER 


15 1 


0 ind 


Many of them are, 


art room 


hy one. we 
‘could have a 
version. Way it turned 


th 
hould have 
As told to Merton Hunt.’ 
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| Oily skim. “I have very oily skin,” says 
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LOOK LOVELIER IN 10 DAYS...or your money back! 


4 Simple Steps 
developed by a specialist 
help bring new skin beauty 


No need fora lot of elaborate prep rations no 
complicated rituals! With just ove cream — grease 


less, medicated Ne 
look softer and smoother, s« 

The way to use it is as easy as Wa hing vi 
It's the Home Facial, developed by a skin spe 
cialist. In clinical tests, it helped 4 out of 5 women! 


ixzema— vou can help vour skin 
much tresher, too! 


ur face 


See how it can help you! 
With this Noxzema Home Facial, vou “cream 


wash” your skin to glowing cleanliness — without 
anv dry. drawn feeling afterwards. You give skin 
the all-day protection of a gre aseless, natural-look 


ing powder base . the 


tid of a medicated over 


night cream that he lps heal blemishes helps 
soften and smooth skin 

Money-Back Offer! Irv the Noxzema Home 
Facial for 10 davs. If skin doesn’t show real im 
prove ment, return vour jar to Noxzema, Toronto 
—and get your money back 

Save 1/3! Get your jar of Noxzema Skin Cream 
today —while you can get the big 60unce jar for 
only 98¢. You'll save one-third over smaller sizes 
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Follow this easy Home Facial as an aid 


to alovelier-looking complexion! 


i Sa vA 


Evening —\ 


wash” with N ‘ 


Now ligh tly massa 


Morning — 


face and neck 


hed away make 


skin with 


ften, smooth 
inv blemishes to 
1S rease 


face or pillow! 
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What Others Say About Noxzema 


Mrs. Gloria W. Browne «| 
Halifax, N Scot 


Patricia McFarlane, Ortawa 


| in re! cm 
he \ a ih he ped keep 
n | kin tt ar nooth 
C) nally, I've tried other 


more effective than any of them 


And it's gre 


on Cheam, 


BIG 6-OZ. ¢ Limited time 
JAR only 


At any drug or cosmetic counter 
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Mrs. D Rough skin: Kit | ' 
in reheving this condition. It’s so mild and it’s helped my day | het] 
skin look softer, smoother, clearer skin look 
4 
Noxzema over first used \ teens 
Using a damp cloth when my skin was oily and ble1 
. reamwash"” with N ema ist ished. N ly 
= is vou would with soap and water sucl nd t 
No dry drawn teeling tterwards i ie must 
ever since 4 
Now, smooth on a light film of 
Noxven for you powder b ist 
This reasele nvisible film) of 
Noxzema holds make p beautiful 
ly and at the me time helps pro 4 a a 
i \ tect your skin all day long 
ime, “cream be 
how 1 ve 
See vou ve wa 
up, the day's dirt — without harsh 
— 
ri },} 
~ ibbing 
~ 
Pat a bit extra over 
help heal them. N I 
les! No ‘Smeary” | 


Maclean's 
MOVIES 


CONDUCTED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


A PLACE IN THE SUN: Theodore 
Dreiser's sombre nove An American 
Tragedy, has been turned into a first 
rate film: Producer-director George 
Stevens has cooxed the best perfor 
mances from Montgomery Clift as a 
rueful Lothario and Shelley Winters and 
Elizabeth Taylor as the major object 
of his longing Highly recommended to 
more discriminating customers 


BITTER RICE: A wild-eyed improbabie 
fields. It's 

sake of 
a signorina 
of truly sensational proportions 


melodrama of the Italian rice 


worth seeing, though, for the 


watching Silvana Mangano 


CAPTAIN HORATIO HORNBLOWER 
C S superman Royal 
Navy is engagingly sketched by Gregory 


Forester s of the 


Peck in this tale of derring-do afloat 
and ashore in 1807. Less persuasive 
s Hornblower's remance with a titled 
lady (Virginia Mayo) who might seem 
more at home in the horus ne of a 
subsequent period 

FABIOLA: A Franco italian job, with 
English sound track, about the torments 
inflicted by the Romans on the eariy 
Christians Fairly awesome it time 
but jumbled and repetitive. Fabiola, the 
heroine, is a highborn pagan who love 
a Christian gladiato 

HARD, FAST AND BEAUTIFUL: Dui! 
ow and unattractive might be more 
Ippropriate adjective than those 
the title describing tr yarn 
about a scheming mama who b € 
her daughter into a tenr hampion 
ship Claire Trevor ind Sally Forrest 
are the principals 

HERE COMES THE GROOM, Director 


Crosby, Jane Wyman, 


and a couple of endear 


up involving 
Franchot Tone 


ng war orphans from Paris 


THE LAVENDER HILi MOB: Another 
delightful export from the sterling area 
of British Alec Guinness 
Stanley are 
fantastic but plausible plan to steal a 
fortune in gold from John Bull. Ripping 
stuff 


comedy and 


Holloway partners in a 


actually 


MEET ME AFTER THE SHOW: A 
blithe and Hollywood 
one of the 
a long 
animated and 


lively musical 
betfer specimens Not 
Betty Grable been 
of songs 
amusing as 
Macdonald 
hubby in 
serviceable plot 


in 
time has so 


sone her and 


dances are robustly 
gratifying to 
Carey is Miss 
a conventional 


well as 
ine 
G 


eye 
howman 


about backstage bickering 


MR 
Clifton 


BELVEDERE RINGS THE SELL 
Webb, as the sublime smart-aiec 
in Sitting Pretty, frostiiy 
old folks with con 
sequences that are only mildly diverting 


we first met 


nvades an home 


NIGHT WITHOUT STARS: A confus 
ng and garrulous meiodrama from 
Britain A f-plinded Englishman 
David Farrar) tangles with some 
shady characters in the south of France 
Ine of them s a smoldering 
mademoiselle who tells him | must 
have been crazy it was a midsummer 
madne ind other thing ever e 
exciting 

SEALED CARGO: Some fine rity 
shots of maritime warfare help to 
redeem an otherwise routine t 
espionage thriller, supposedly ox ring 
n Newfoundland waters With Dana 
Andrews, Claude Re ns 


Frank Capra, crooner-comic Bing Crosby 

and a busy squad of gag-writer wnd TERESA: A se tive and onest story 

entertainment celebrities have come vo about a GI whose emotions are crueily 

with a sprightly omedy, even thougn divided between | Italian war brid 

some of the merriment occasionally a ind oh self-martyred, soul-destroying 

bit ibored t ta romant Nix na Ar tem yo couldn't m 

Alice in Wonderland: Via D y. F Mating Season ymedy 200d 

Apache Drums: Western. Far My Forbidden Past: Drama , 

Appointment With Danger me. Good Night Into Morning: Drama. Fair 

As Young as You Feel: Comedy. Fair 

g Only the Valiant. Vv tern ;00d 
Big Carnival ee Ace On Moonlight Bay: Musical. Fa 

the Hole): Drama. Top 
B Vv 1D Passage West: Western. Fair 
rownin ersion: Drama. Exce 

9 Poo! of London no. F 
Clouded Yellow pense ;00d The Prowler: Adult drama. Ex ae 
The Dark Man: Susper F Rawhide: Suspense westerr eee 
Excuse My Dust medy. Fair Roya! Wedding: Astoire a so0od 
Father's Little Dividend medy 700d Salerno Beachhead f 
First Legion: Reiigio drama. fF W alk t > Wa Excellent 
Follow the Sun: Golf drama 700d Sante Fe: Ra d 
Fort Worth: Wester: F The Scarf: Melodram p 
Fourteen Hours Suspense Ex t Secret of Convict Lake: Drama. F 
Francis Goes to the Races Talking 7 Days to Noon: Atom drama sood 

mule farce Farr Show Boat: ood 

The Frogmen: Undersea wa 200d Sirocco: Bogart drama Fa 
Go for Broke! War. Excellent Storm Warning: “ob drama ae 
Goodbye, My Fan:sy: Drama. Fair Strangers on a Train 
The Great Caruso: M 3 ood omedy. Exceile 

trict! F 
Halls of Montezuma: W Strictly Dishonora> dy 
Hollywood Story. W junit. Fa Take Care of My Little Girl ollea 
House on Telegraph Hill: Drama. Fa drama. Fair 

T 
lron Man: Boxing drar Far Tarzan s Peri! 

That's My Boy ymedy. Fair 

Jungle eadhunters The Thing: Seoce monster : 
Melodrama. Good 
Up Front: War comedy. Fair 
King Solomon's Mines: Safar ops 
Kon-Tiki: True sea adventure ,00d Vendetta. Melodrama. Poo 
> lle We ste 
M: Neurotic m jer tale. Fa Vengeance Valley 
Mad Wednesday nedy 700d Warpath: Western. Fair 
The Magnet. Brit omedy. Good White Corridors: Hospital drama. Fair 
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700 Dealers 
Coast to Coast 
lo serve vou, 
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Sixty thousand Canadians who have bought 
Austin cars through 700 Austin dealers in 
Canada will give vou a quick and complete 
answer to the problem posed above. 

lts all summed up in three words. 
Drive an Austin 


The now famous Atstin A-10 costs vou 


hundreds of dollars less to buy —but first 


cost is only a small part of the story. 


hall 


pheep costs average only what 
youve been accustomed to paying. 
And that’s where the difference ends. 


Your AUSTEN is a finely engineered. finely 


appointed ear. with performance character- 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY (Canada) LIMITED 


OCTOBER 15 


il, too! 


isties that astound those who think that 


only big ears provide such enjoyable 


motorme, 
Try an Atstin. You've nothing to lose 


but vour present high costs olf motoring. 


THE A-70 HEREFORD SEDAN 


This is the bei new 
fully finished complete with famed \ustin 


ipowerful rooms. beaut 


COMOMY. 


1393 Yonge Street, Toronto 
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London Letter 
Continued from page 4 


be a story of despair oft hope, or just 
an endless twilight? 

We left England in a dripping rain 
with battered old Dover looking as 
i landlady who had 


grim as been 


Not only was it fought over with the 
early savagery of 1940, but throughout 
the years she was pounded by the RAF 
without mercy. Even today the port 
is devastated although the reconstruc 
tion goes on, and ships come and go 
It was a relief to get ashore and begin 
our journey to the Belgian frontier. 

I do not contend motoring is the best 


Jelgium seemed a carefree unmarked 


country There was some kind of 
holiday and the people were out every 
where to enjoy a glorious blue sky. 
Belgium has long been known as the 
cockpit of Europe, and certainly she 
has supplied the battlefields for more 
wars than even a historian could re 


member But in 1940 her collapse 


ten o'clock in our hotel at Brussels that 
night to be able to order a steak or 
i chop or anything which the appetite 
could suggest. And when we went for 
a stroll an hour later in the great square 
it was invigorating to see the street 
crowded with people gazing into the 
brilliantly illuminated shop windows or 
drinking beer in open-air cafes. No 
law tells them when to drink or not 


i robbed of her rent, and set out for way to study a continent but it is came so quickly some say too quickly 
Dunkirk across the same waters as better than the train and, of course, that for once she escaped the ravages to drink, or compels them to buy a 
went the little ships in 1940 to bring infinitely superior to the airplane which of invasion and conquest Certainly bottle of wine or brandy from a gov 
back the most precious cargo that ever has managed to prove that travel need the people today seem well-fed, well ernment-controlled store. There is a 
came to England not be a great educator. By contrast dressed and happy pervading common sense about every- 
What a ravaged port Dunkirk is! to what we had seen in Dunkirk, It was exciting when we dined at thing in Belgium, even the shops stay 
open in the little towns as long as there 
is a chance of doing business. As for 
the hotelhers, they take the view that 
it is their purpose to be of service to 
their clients and that the only law they 
recognize is the wish or whim of the 
$ visitor. One shudders to think what 
: Australians and New Zealanders would 
make of this Even the Canadians 
‘ might raise an eyebrow at the reck 
lessness with which one can drink a 
glass of wine or spirits without a 
government permit However, as 
everyone knows, the Old World has not 
C attained that creeping common sense 
which governs the vigorous new na 
tions across the seas, to say nothing of 
England 
: Next morning we set off for Liége 
f and Louvain, those names which were 
. leadership of King Albert, the Belgian 
Army fought so bravely against the 
advancing hordes of the Kaiser's Ger 
many. On the banks of the Yser we 
saw the monument erected to this 
splendid man. It would seem, though, 
* that heroism is not necessarily heredi 
3 tary, but his son Leopold has paid a t 
heavy price and perhaps we should 
deem the account closed 
i Belgium is too small to threaten 
i invone: Belgium is too small to be of { 
ts any great account ina modern Western 
alliances but she retains her eternal 
> standaids of scholarship and architec 
‘3 ture. The sacking of the university city 
; of Louvain by the Germans in 1914 
was a crime igainst civilization Cer 
rf many, Germany, Germany the 
% marks of the Prussian jackboot are 
everywhere in Europe. As we drove 
through the hard industrial streets of 
Liége and visualized the flight of the 
refugees in 1914 we were held up by 
a company of infantry marching across 
our route 1914 1939 195] 
wars without end 
‘ And so we came to the frontier with 
the same old barrier, the same wooden 
sheds the same Inspectors ind the 
Fuel-Saving police just as it has always” been 
Perhaps it is necessary but [| cannot 


should want to 


i see why the Belgian 

question us because we are leaving 
their country At any rate, ahead of 
it us was Aachen where we would enter ; 


Germany, and once again | would be 


: d beauty and comfort 
tea that save portant they pa for the ‘ { { 
i Ip ! Most u con table in winter at er fuel cost. Actua they 
BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED M-7 They also give vou a fu that’s lastir eatherproot 
P.O. Box 6063, Montreal—P.O, Box 2876, Winnipeg ind fire-resistant. All BLP. Sid ive the ¢ sive BP. 
Please send me information and illustrated literature on | ed structural r 
BP. INSUL-ATED SIDINGS... rength and complete prot 
B.P. ASPHALT SHINGLES ....... Its a finish that adds beauty. too, You can choose 
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face to face with this honest hard 
working gifted race which has enriched 
humanity in philosophy, science and 
the arts, and has debased the very 


name of man. 

Two thin-faced bespectacled officials 
at the German barrier took down our 
particulars, their faces utterly expres- 
sionless and their voices precise and 
impersonal. Hundreds like them must 
have sat at tables and taken down 
particulars from Jewish citizens in the 
vears before the war These two 
officials were no doubt honorable and 
decent men, but tt is hard to forget 
the last or to believe that Nazism has 
been purged from the German soul 


Just Like Mr. Pickwick 


Like almost every town in Germany 
Aachen shows the cruel marks of war 
Such houses that survived the bom 
bardment are pockmarked with bullet 
holes from the days when British and 
American troops fought their way 
through the = streets In the great 
square, however, there is an excellent 
hotel and once more we were offered 
the choice of anything and everything 
It was tmpossible not to contrast it 
with our last seaside dinner in England 
the night before we sailed to Dunkirk 

a soup that was the color of bricks 
ind tasted like them, chicken that 
looked and tasted like wood, and a trifle 
which looked and tasted like mixed 
paints 

There was a pleasant-faced English 
captain in uniform at the German 
hotel, and we exchanged salutations 
“Why not come to the horse show this 
“We're doing a 


spot of jumping against the Germans.” 


afternoon?” he said 


Phe ine orrigible English’ They are the 
worst haters in the world I don't 
suppose this officer would know whe 
ther Balzac was a writer or a_ horse 
but he was civilized, genuinely and 
truly civilized 

Motoring has its own mad pace but 
to some extent it brings back the old 
coaching days Just as the Pick 
wickians would leave the George and 
Vulture after a goodly repast so the 
motorist finds his car waiting after he 
has eaten. And thus the three Baxters 
turned the nose of their car toward 
Cologne, my daughter Meribah acting 
as navigator complete with maps) and 
her parents taking turns at the wheel. 


Even Snack Bars Are Good! 


What would Cologne reveal to us? 
My mind went back to 1946 when I 
drove from Disseldorf with the British 
commander to see this lovely city on 
the Rhine which my wife and I had 
twice visited in the years before the 
war I shall never forget the sight that 
met our eyes when the car was stopped 
at the cathedral in 1946 and we walked 
to the banks of the Rhine very 
bridge but a temporary one was lying 
broken and m ingled in the river \s 
or Cologne itself, this gracious city 
that was created by the Romans as 
i bastion against the encroaching ‘Teu 
ton was n thing but i vast desert 
of rubble formles hideous, desolate 

with people living in the cellars and 
breathing through holes made in the 
rubble Only two things had survived 
uninjured the cathedral, and the sta 
tue of Kaiser Wilhelm II] at) the 
entrance to the Hohenzollern Bridge 

But that was 1946. What miracles 
had been wrought since then’ [ can 
only answer that the people of Cologne 
have worked their hands to the bone 
in an attempt to restore some sem 
blance of a city There are one-story 
shops built upon the ruins and there 
ire dwellings patched and put together 


There are three ugly temporary bridges 


across the Rhine where there were 
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formerly eight of a majestic beauty 
The murder of a great city is a 
terrible thing. I suppose that Cologne 
as the junction point of the Rhine, was 
a target that had to be destroyed but 
those thousand-bomber raids of the 
RAF killed the work of centuries 
People live again in their children but 
a city cannot be born again Even 
tually, in thirty or forty years (pro 
viding there is no war), there will bs 
an unmarked city called Cologne, with 
modern flats and neon lights and Cox 
Cola signs. But the graciousness of the 
centuries will be gone even though the 


Rhine flows by as it did when the glassware nin nd tl i t 
Romans founded the city ing. Every | ible « ‘ wn 

‘ Let's go on to Coblenz.”’ said my to us and the linner vas pertect It 
wife ‘I could not sleep if stayed was the same wherever we vent wu 
here tonight Even Meribal 10 had Germany, even in the nack bar ! 
no memories of the place, was eager to the itobal The Germans may t 
get away from it have attained xdlin but tl 

That night we slept at little inn certainly achieved cleanlines 
on the other side of the Rhine there So we set off for the long, long drive 
was no room in battered Coblenz It to Munich, but I eave that t 
was a plain dumpy-looking ind we mv next Letter. ‘There, in the Austrian 
feared the worst, but the ies Alps, | ‘ m n 
the Grermans ar is ind tib vhict ‘ trer n 
their sins. Everything in the ew sion nd | sl tt vet 
spotless, the linen white snow, tl ina fortnight ul * 
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little book Canada 


ONLY You know the personal story your 
bank book tells. Did you know there are 
8,000,000 such bank books in Canada? 

Each contains information that is strictly 


private, each represents ““money in the bank”’. 


Your money is part of the grand total of 
these little books — a great pool 
of deposits mobilized and safeguarded 


in Canada’s 3,700 branch banks. 

Your money in the bank and that of 
millions like you, enables the banks to 
provide the credit that helps keep Canadians 
producing, manufacturing, marketing. 

That is how vou help the chartered banks 


serve Canadians. 


One of a series 


by your bank 


Sherbrooke 


Continued from page 23 


citizens nominate a candidate and he 
is elected by acclamation. At the next 
election the English-speaking citizens 
do likewise. No mayor has ever tried 
to succeed himself though three times 
in recent years the tradition has been 
challenged at the polls, mainly by small 
groups of Sherbrookers.”’ In 1934 
dentist Ludger Forest ran against den- 
tist F. H. Bradley, the tonne entente 
candidate, and lost his deposit. In 1946 
lawyer Eugéne Thibault opposed law- 
yer Guy Bryant, the bonne entente 
candidate, and was crushingly de- 
feated. The pattern was repeated in 
1950 when Senator Charles B. Howard 
swamped his anti-tradition opponent, 
Armand Nadeau, K.C 

To non-Sherbrookers the remarkable 
thing about the mayoralty tradition is 
not that it has survived so strongly, 
but that it has survived at all without 
protective legislation. Sherbrooke has 
no law that says a mayor can’t seek 
re-election, no law that says every 
other mayor must be English-speaking 

in fact, no law at all that treats in 
any way with the bonne entente. As 
the present mayor, Charles Howard, a 
white-haired, roly-poly man puts it: 
“The bonne entente is not something 
that can be legislated. It must come 
from the heart.” 

A few decades ago a Canadien mer 
chant named Bouchard moved to Sher 
brooke, opened a store, and began to 
do a brisk business. Then he posted 
a huge sign: NO DOGS, NIGGERS 
NOR JEWS ALLOWED. His horrified 
friends pointed out that the bonne 
entente embraces all, regardless of lan- 
guage, color or creed. But Bouchard 
was stubborn. The sign stayed. His 
customers didn’t. Vainly he fought the 
undeclared boycott with sales. Soon 
he was friendless and bankrupt, but 
unrepentant 

Then suddenly his wife and three of 
his five children were seriously injured 
in a car smash. As one, Sherbrookers 
rose to his aid. Negro women cared 
for the remaining children. Dr. 8. 
Shapiro and other Jewish do« tors con- 
tributed their services Supplies poured 
in from all sides. Local businessmen 
raised a fund to finance him to a new 
start. The spontaneous demonstration 
deeply moved the grief-stricken mer 
chant and taught him what force could 
not When his store reopened he 
posted a second sign, twice as large 
as the first It read |! HUMBLY 
WELCOME EVERYONE, INCLUD 
ING DOGS LONG LIVE THE 
BONNE ENTENTE! 

Sherbrookers are sometimes reserved 
with newcomers. ““‘When I was trans 
ferred from Toronto two years ago, I 
thought them unfriendly recalls Jack 
Cross, Tocal service manager for a 
manufacturing company. “I was born 
in Montreal where the English-speak 
ing use French only when forced to 
and vice versa. So | ignored the bonne 
entente and got the deep freeze. But 
as I thawed, so did Sherbrooke People 
began going out of their way to heip 
me. Now I'm a Sherbrooker and proud 
of it.” 

Cross’s wife, born in Scotland, but 
raised in Toronto, feels the same way 
“Sherbrooke is a wonderful city, full 


of happiness “ she says. ““We wouldn't 
trade it for Montreal, Toronto or any 
place We want our two children to 


be brought up in this Christian, bilin 
gual atmosphere.”’ 

The bonne entente has made Sher 
brooke Canada’s most bilingual city 
Ninety-one percent of its people spezk 
both languages fluently, compared with 
fifty-seven percent in Montreal, thirty 
four percent in Quebec City, eleven 
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percent in Trois-Rivieres and seven 
percent in Sorel. Sherbrooke has also 
eradicated clannishness and hostility 
When Maurice Duplessis and his or 
ganizers first came around preach 
ing Quebec nationalism, Sherbrookers 
pointedly stayed home. Now the 
Premier leaves the Sherbrooke vote to 
his Minister of Lands, Forests & 
Hydraulic Resources, John S. Bourque, 
a favorite son of Sherbrooke and an 
outspoken advocate of the bonne en 
tente. “If every city had it,”” he says, 
“the world would be a happier place.” 

The bonne enfente has likewise allevi 
ated religious animosities. The Wit 
nesses of Jehovah and the Baptists are 
not persecuted in Sherbrooke. The 
city’s churches help each other, and 
without seeking publicity. Not long 
ago when a small Protestant church 
needed a new carpet the big Catholic 
church down the street donated one 
anonymously. A few months later the 
Catholic church sponsored a charity 
bazaar and the women of the Pro 
testant church baked cakes and pies 
and donated them — also anonymously 


Sweetest Music In the World 


Sherbrooke’s social, service and sports 
clubs are open to, and frequented by, 
any citizen irrespective of French or 
English ancestry Proceedings are 
always conducted in both languages, 
with speakers talking in their native 
tongues last. Afterwards, the English 
speaking sing O Canada in French 
while the French-speaking sing it in 
English. ““To strangers it may sound 
discordant,” says Bob Duffy, a CNR 
Diesel electrician who was once Sher 
brooke’s top pro dance-band leader, 
“but to Sherbrookers it’s the sweetest 
music in the world.” 

Many Sherbrookers like to patronize 
merchants, plumbers, doctors and law 
vers of the opposite language Che 
city’s two radio stations, two weekly 
and two daily newspapers one each 
of each language often use each 
other's material in the original lan 
guage. And both groups are repre 
sented in everything, including the top 
jobs. The local air force commander 
Is English-speaking, the local army 
commander French-speaking, and in 
both wars the city had two infantry 
regiments overseas Les Fusiliers de 
Sherbrooke and the Sherbrooke Fusi 
liers 

Critics of the donne entente ‘some of 
whom have never visited Sherbrooke 
often attack it on the grounds that it 
can only result in inefficient. unstable 
and unsound government. Others claim 
the attendant courtesies are not only 
hypocritic al and foolish, but costly time 
wasters for business. Still others charge 
that it is all a dirty Catholic, Pro 
festant, French or English plot aimed 
at assimilation of one group by the 
other 

To these and similar allegations, 
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Continued from page 34 
Sherbrookers respond with a hearty, 
bilingual raspberry. Sherbrooke, they 
point out, has thrived on the donne 
entente. Its sixty-five miles of concrete 
sidewalks and eighty-three miles of 
wide business and shaded residen 
tial streets (45 miles paved, 38 macada 
mized are kept clean and in good 
repair Its streamlined, city-owned 
buses provide quick dependable service. 
Its municipally owned water, gas and 
electricity services are reliable, abun 
dant and cheap. Ten modern bridges 
span its winding rivers. [n its nine 
teen flowering parks, supervised play 
grounds are equipped with everything 
from toboggan slides to wading pools, 
and summer band concerts are held in 
the parks three times a week 


An Irishman With Sixteen Sons 


Sherbrooke has seven hospitals and 
fifty-nine schools, including the famous 
Bishop’s College University in nearby 
Lennoxville. It also has a one-hundred 
thousand-dollar  artifictal-ice hockey 
arena with senior league games, and 
a seventy-five-thousand-dollar basebal! 
stadium This was the home of the 
famous Outlaw League, formed when 
some top major leaguers (including Sal 
Maglie. Danny Gardella and Jean 
Pierre Roy) jumped their U.S. con 
tracts to play in Mexico for higher pay 
and were subsequently suspended from 
American ball for five years 

The sixty-man police force headed 
by gruff Mdouard Moreau is young 
average age: twenty-six), well paid 
well equipped and well trained. Vice 
gambling, juvenile delinquency and 
crime are not serious problems. In the 
last two years the force has had only 


one unsolved case i twent y-doll if 
theft. Sherbrooke hasn't even a park 
ing problem, though it has more cars 
per capita than traffie-clogged Mont 
real because the police operate 
parking lots in every district 

The sixty man fire department 
headed by W P. Donahue. a genial 
six - foot - two Irishman with sixteen 
sons, is likewise a crack team Ihis 


year Canadian and U.S. underwriters 
voted it Canada’s best \s a result 
Sherbrooke has the lowest basic fire 
Insurance rates in the country 

The standard of living in Sherbrooke 
is high; food is relatively cheap because 
the city’s markets teem with the prod 
uce of a fertile valley Its annual 
agricultural fair is eastern Can ida’s 
largest, its winter fat stock show the 
only one east of Toronto Paxes, the 
lowest in the province, total only 
twenty-one mills (next lowest: Quebes 
City with thirty-five-and-a-half mills 
It has no slums in its ten-and-a-half 
square miles and the city has kept 
housing construction in line with indus 
trial expansion, with the result) that 
Sherbrooke has no acute housing short 


age Over half its workers own their 
homes There is no unemployment 
problem: more than one hundred 


industries produce things like mining 
machinery, scales, patent medicines 
and flypaper. There are seventeen huge 
textile factories like Dominion Textile 
National Thread and the Paton Mfg 
Co. Ltd., and Canada’s first woolen 
cloth mill ‘established in 1842) which 


makes the famous scarlet serge of the 
Mounties 
“To manufacturers,’ says general 


manager Howie Peterson, of Julius 
Kayser & Co., Canada’s oldest and 
largest hosiery mill, “the honne entents 
has meant happier workers, fewer labor 
troubles in short, a contented city.” 

Sherbrooke’s growth has been steady 
and controlled. The closest it has come 
to a boom is since the war. In five 
years its population has jumped almost 
twenty-five percent; building permits 
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have trebled; bank clearances have 
almost doubled: a dozen new industries 
have blossomed; and the Ascot Metals 
mine on the city’s outskirts, closed for 


twenty-five years, has reopened to 
produce copper, zinc and gold 

Yet there is nothing of the boom 
town about Sherbrooke. It has retained 
the atmosphere of a small town, while 
gaining the poise and comforts of a 
modern city. It has no blue laws, and 
every kind of recreation, entertainment 
and sport. Half a million Canadians 
and Americans pass their vacations in 
the district Only thirty miles from 
the border, Sherbrooke sits at the 
southern tip of the rail-boat-road tri 
angle it forms with Montreal, ninety 
nine miles northwest, and Quebec City, 
one hundred and thirty-nine’ miles 
northeast. It is the main port of-entry 
for about one million tourists each year, 
one fifth of whom spend more than 
forty-eight hours and a total of eight 
million dollars there. 

Sherbrooke isn't perfect Its 
thirteen hotels have fewer than eight 
hundred and fifty rooms, are ancient 
and poorly run Seasoned travelers 
prefer tourist cabins The drinking 
water also leaves much to be desired, 
a state of affairs which Sherbrookers 
blandly blame on the presence ot the 
sea serpent Anaconda in nearby Lake 
Memphremagog. Instead of disturbing 
Anaconda (who has been a_ favorite 
since Indian days) the city is building 
i filtration plant. 


“That Noble Tradition” 


Determined opponents of the bonne 
entente believe the first step toward its 
dissolution will be the death of the 
mayoralty tradition. They were con 
fident this would be accomplished last 
year when Archbishop Philippe Des 
ranieau let it be known that he wanted 
lawyer Nadeau to beat Senator How 
ird Catholic Sherbrooke shied As 
taximan Patrick J. Quinn put it 
“Being good Catholics we always obey 
our bishop all things religious 
Politics ain't religious.””. Added waiter 
Jacques Dussault: “One must remem 
ber that Monsignor Desranleau is not 
i Sherbrooker He comes from Sorel.” 

he stern stocky Archbishop is not 
oppose d to the donne entente But he 
does feel that Sherbrooke is now so pre 
dominantly French Catholic it should 
have a Canadien mayor. Many English 
speaking Sherbrookers agree Editor 
Doug Amaron of the Sherbrooke Rec 


ord says: “With the French-speaking 
majority nearing the ninety percent 


mark it no longer seems fair for the 
English speaking to name every other 
mayor.” The Reeord, though it sup 
ported Howard, cautiously voiced this 
thought during the 1950 elections. But 
the big daily La Tribune, owned by 
Senator Jacob Nicol, a French-speaking 
Baptist who is Sherbrooke’s wealthiest 
man ‘he owns four more daily news 
papers in be« City and Trois 
thundered mightily against 
those who sought to break “‘that noble 
tradition.” 

That the mayoralty tradition must 
eventually die seems inevitable But 
French-speaking Sherbrooke reluc 
tant to deal the coup de grdace What 
may happen is that in 1954 or 1958 
the English 
simply decline to nominate a candidate 
This would be in keeping with the 
spirit: of the bonne entente 
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for 3 reasons... 


It’s easy on gas and oil 
It steers and parks smoothly 
It’s roomy and comfortable 


ONE MORRIS OWNER 


Morris 


or for longer 


Yes, for 


shopping or 


women prefer the 
visiting 


trips to country and cottage. 


- The ladies find it’s no trick to park a 
handles so beauti 


traffic! 


Morris and it 


fully, even heavy 


Lots of room inside, too! Inter-axle 


WRITES ‘cradle-seating’’ ensures big car com- 
know nine or ten other body and chassis In one all-steel frame 
Morr wners who share for strength and safety. 
my. views of the wendertul 
way these cars handle Take a ride in a Morris. You'll see 


why Morris owners boast about its com- 


fortable, carefree, thrifty operation. 


Canadian 
Distributors 


JAMES L. COOKE MOTORS LTD., Toronto 

JAMES L. COOKE MOTORS (Western) LTD., Winnipeg 
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gashes in the verdant landscape. The 


rocky hills become whale-back ridges 
as they slip down into the big lake 
One ridge only a mile across separates 
Beaverlodge Lake from Lake Atha- 


baska 
a gliding turn and we 
of Eldorado camp 
Uranium country 
We climbed a sandy path and struck 
a firm roadway, well stamped down by 
bulldozers. The wide 
with neat buildings both 
sides. A queue of workmen was waiting 
it the dining hall for the gong 
‘It'll be an hour before we eat,” 
Robert Sexsmith, the camp superin 
tendent. “‘Everything’s crowded here 


The pilot flipped the plane into 
landed in front 
We were in 


became a 
on 


road 


street 


supper 
said 


we'll take the second shift 

A ten-foot notice board near the 
lake front brings a visitor to a halt 
“WARNING Beaverlodge Lake is a 
‘protected place’ under the atomic 
energy regulations of Canada.’ This 
means it is an offense to carry a gun 
or “any missile weapon,’ as the notice 
says. That notice board is the only 


visible evidence of security surrounding 
the uranium workings 
Their Own Post Office Soon 


As the cookhouse gong rang the doors 
at both ends of a long bunkhouse 
the « 


beg in 


to disgorge men for ifeteria-st yle 


supper line. A cluster of tents and 
tent-houses among the spruce trees 
added more men to the line \ few 
more, emerging from a big bunkhouse 
still under construction, stepped gin 
gerly down a teetering plank set as a 
gangway to the door. Where the road 
turns and goes over the hill to Fay 
shaft, a mile away, the high whine of 
a power saw came from the wood 


working shop. Next to it a mechani 


was fussing over a roaring Caterpillar 
tractor in front of the machine shop 

Carpenters were building company 
houses among the trees few hundred 
yards away, where a bulldozer was 
moving rock and sand for a street \ 
half dozen small excavations marked 
sites for future houses. From over the 
hill came the rumble of giant earth 
carriers moving the landscape to make 
the air strip The dynamite was set 
to blow the top off a ridge it exactly 


o'clock 

The Keldorado, 
two hundred, will double 
Me: 


three in a 


one 
with population of 
in size within 
inwhile the 


room 


i year men ire 
crammed 
i tent 

from the 
plaid 


ind four in 
helmets 
ind men 


the 


hard-rock miners in 


underground levels 


shirts and denims from 


surface gangs 


Beaverlodge name on 
the 
may 


iver lodge 


is a common 
inadian map \ 
find that his 
Alta.. unless he 
Eldorado ¢ kid 
monton Hut the field 
is going to have its own town and post 
Saskatch 


new employee 


mail winds up at 


remem 
ompany’'s 


bers to use 


address mining 
soon Uranium City 


ewan's Minister of Natural Resources, 


J. H. Brockelbank picked out the site 
this summer, four miles from the 
Eldorado camp Pilot Dave Dyck 
showed to me from the cabin of the 
Norseman one day It was only a 
spruce park edging a beach of sand 
on an inland lake He pointed to the 
spot where a new wharf would be built 
at the head of Black Bay on Lake 
Athabaska It will handle barge loads 
of freight brought down the river from 


cross th lake He 
would be 


MeMurray 


pointed to 


ind 
where the road 


built this year, five miles the 
Wharf to Uranium City and another 
five miles to Ace Mine All this is 
only in the mind’s eye vet. 
MACLEAN'’S MA 
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Many a Canadian mining camp has 
the bleak aspect of carelessly scorched 
earth When Eldorado picked Robert 


Sexsmith, the superintendent of its 


Port Radium operation on Great Bear 
Lake, 


as superintendent of operations 


at Beaverlodge Lake, it picked a man 
who was determined that the new 
camp would be a place where people 
would like to live Perhaps he was 
thinking of his family of four children, 
who will come to live tn one of the 
staff houses in the fall. On the hillsides 
the birches and the spruces are being 
spared to add beauty to the campsite 

But some errors slip through. Bill 
Hacker, in charge of the company’s 
exploration, and | were watching the 
unloading of earth-moving equipment 
from a barge at the Inke front A 
bulldozer knocked down a handful of 


trees and started heaping up sand as 
a makeshift wharf It made a raw 
gash in the symmetry of the shore 
“They're sure ruining a beauty spot 

he said between futile passes at the 


ids. He 


iverlodge 


clouds of insects around our he 


has spent four summers at Be 
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Lake. ‘This was a pretty picture when 
we moved in,”’ he said. He looked 
across the lake, and added: ‘It still 


is.” A sweep of his arm took in the 
blue lake edged with evergreens and the 
purple hills beyond 
mist was tinting the scene like a 
Maxfield Parrish print “When the 
mist comes across those hills,’’ said Bill 


where an evening 


“it’s a wonderful sight 

Beaverlodge Lake may prove that 
private mining companies can make big 
money in That needs to be 
proved because uranium is so strange 
and so unknown that private interests 


uranium 


have tended to leave it to the govern 


ment One reason why the security 
black-out on uranium is easing up 
is that the results of four years of 


prospecting have been disappointing 
Uranium is too important to make a 


mystery of it 
From the Flicker of a Geiger 

The Canadian Government made 
uranium a crown monopoly in 1944. By 
law, Eldorado is the 
Canada of radioactive ore 
can find it 
ldorado 


not have to worry 


sole pure haser in 
But 
ind sell it to 
ile produc er would 
ibout 
is Eldorado operates the only uranium 
refinery in Canada, at Port Hope, Ont 
Moreover, the Ace Mine mill will be 


to do custom milling for other 


invone 
mine it 
The priv 


COSLS 


refining 


ready 
mines in the area 

Private the 
Saskatchewan Government blanket the 
for twenty iround 

Varying may 
immediate vicinity 
Eldorado has 
thirty-eight 


concessions issued by 


countryside miles 
Nine 
be counted in 
of Ace Mine, 
staked two 
claims 
has been 


concessions of 
the 
for 
hundred 
So far none of these 

explored to the 
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proving substantial, continuous zones 
of radioactive ore. But some of them 
may turn out to be valuable mines 
The Saskatchewan Government puts 
a three-year limit on its concessions 
after which the holder must select the 
claims he wants and release the rest 
The Lake Athabaska country is rife 
with speculation that Ace will not be 


the only mine to come into production 
But it is a long way from the flicker 
of the i the 
radioactivity 


dial of a Geiger counter at 


moment of discovery of 


to a producing mine 


The Ace Mine's main Fay shaft has 
been sunk squarely into the St. Louis 
fault, a giant wrinkle in the earth’s 
crust named after Phil St. Louis, who 
with Einar Nelson, discovered the field 
in 1946. Four seasons of digging and 
drilling have proved the size of the 
radioactive area The fault itself is 
radioactive for six or seven square 
miles and the area on both sides of it 
is patched and pocketed with pitch 
blende for six to eight miles in all 
directions. The Fay shaft will be the 
core of the entire sprawling field 


The whole region Bill Hacker 


put it, is “an area of excitement Che 
main aid to the prospector ts the Geiger 
counter 1 geophysical device that 
detects the heart beats of a uranium 
itom It is customary lugg ive these 
days in the north When eight men 
were getting out of a small plane just in 
from Fort Smith, Dr. E. B. Gillanders 
ldorado’s mining manager, nudged me 
**Look he said that tall guy im the 
Australian hat has a Geiger \ lanky 
surveyor's assistant carrying his pack 
sack to the bunkhouse had a Geiger 
counter slung over his shoulder. One 
radioactive showing near Ace Mine was 
staked by red-headed Johnny Nesbitt 


time 
round the 


i bush pilot who spent his spare 
three summers ago climbing 


moon-landscape hills with a Geiger 
counter JZeaverlodge Lake country 
comes in on a Geiger dial almost 


anywhere, like a spec ial event blanket 
ing the radio networks 


New as nuclear fission ts, uranium 
is an old story to the geologist Ihe 
heavy coal-like ore of the uranium 
lodes in northwest Canada is said to 
be the oldest rock formation in the 
world As far back as, perhaps, a 
thousand million years ago, a vast and 
veasty solution, hot, corrosive, and 
strongly laced with radioactive salts 
and other mixtures, rose through a 
crack in the outer shell of the earth’s 


crust. This primeval brew splashed and 
corroded the rock, settled in seams and 
carmine-orange st 


the 


veins, and left a 
the 
century prospector 

Although there’s an estimated hun 
dred million million tons of uranium 
in the top ten miles of the earth’s crust 
it is distributed mostly in minute 
quantities, not enough of it worth 
mining. It might as well be dissolved 
in the World production in 
1939 was only one thousand 

Thus, to new 
mine at this 


an 


to meet eye of twentieth 


oceans 
tons 
discover a uranium 
moment of history is 
obviously the best fortune that can 
befall a country. The Ace Mine means 
that Canada will have plenty of the 
raw stuff of But it 
means that Canada will have to decide 
what it is going to do with it 

From what has been published about 


itomic power ilso 


the United States atomik energy pro 
gram it is clear Canada could now go 
a good deal farther than it has in 
processing uranium We have the 
uranium and we have a small refinery 
but it is not modern enough and can't 


refine uranium to the high degree of 
purity required for it to be processed 
Our present product is sent from the 
Port Hope refinery to the U. S. for 
further refining before it back 
to Chalk River \ bigger and bett.r 


refinery is planned by the Eldorado 


comes 


is, 1953 
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@ When the tense, pressing agony of 


neuralgic pain strikes, you want relief 
And here's a way to get it 
Doctors generally will tell you that 
neuralgic pain may be largely 
iused by pressure. Sensitive 
ritated. Local 


ireas become tender and 


torture 
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you feel is simply Nature's call for help. 


swollen areas. It actually helps to co 


comforting relief from neuralgic 


Lyman House, Montreal. 


Company but that is still in the 
negotiating stage 

After it is refined to a high degree 
of purity, metallic uranium can be fed 
into a nuclear reactor to produce 
plutonium, the miracle fue! of nuclear 
reaction. Plutonium is the explosive 
charge that goes into the w irhead of 
an atomic bomb. It is also the stuff 
that will drive atomic power plants 
when they are ready to operat An 
atomic power plant will be only a 
slowed-down atomic explosion 

Dr. Henry D. Smyth, one of Amer 
ica’s leading atomic scientists and a 
member of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, said recently, 
“We expect to have power-producing 
reactors running within a year or so 
He added: ‘We do not know yet when 
or whether such reactors using uranium 
as fuel will be able to compete eco 
nomically with power plants burning 


conventional fuels.” The significance 
of such a statement lies in the fact 
that one pound of uranium-235 would 


release as much energy as can. be 
obtained from burning thirteen hun 
dred tons of coal 

The dawn of atomic power for indus 
try presents Canada with crucial ques 
tions of high policy At present the 
entire Canadian output of uranium 1s 
exported It goes to one market, the 
United States Atomic Energy Com 
mission, under a contract which ts one 
of the most guarded secrets of Can 
dian-American relations 

We have developed itomic energy 
as a research tool as well as iny 
one, better than most But we have 
not vet begun to contemplate its 
industrial use as a source of power 
Canada ts building a second reactor 
but it will be just as dependent as the 
first on American supplies of pure 
uranium unless we reorganize and 
expand our atomic program 

Che plutonium reposing in the Ameri 
can stockpile of atom bombs can_ be 
used industrially and, if it is not 
expended in war, will be so used in 


It's Confusing 


i can never decide between eether or 
eyether, 

So | shall use neether . . . . of is if 
neyether? 


G. MENDERSHAUSEN JR 


the future. In this sense, the United 
States is already stockpiling the fue! 
for the greatest possible extension of its 
civilian power supply 

The Canadian atomic energy pro 
sram has been, from the start, dedi 
cated to peaceful uses But since the 
fuel that explodes in an atom bomb 
is the same that is required for indus 
trial power, Canada will have to start 
making plutonium some day to enter 
into the age of atomic power 

lhe present policy will soon lead to 
the position in which Canada remains 
the producer of uranium for the indus 
trial reactors of the United States, and 
that is the same thing as selling natural 
gas or hydro-electric power abroad 
rather than uttlizing these forms of 
energy at home for industrial develop 
ment Such a policy seems politically 
untenable for any Canadian govern 
ment. The alternative is to set up in 
this country the whole process of 
itomic power, from the uranium mine 
to the plutonium pellet 

Che shaft being sunk to tap the Ace 
Mine’s wealth of uranium brings into 
focus Canada’s greatest opportunity 
It heralds the industrial revolution that 
wise men saw in the first successfu 
experiments in nuclear fission, before 
they were diverted to the A-bomb 
Uranium is the decisive military factor 
in a world balanced between American 
ttomic know-how and Russtan land 
power But it is also the stuff of 
industrial atomic power. ‘That makes 
Beaverlodge Lake, Canada’s newest 
mining saga, the Key to our future * 
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a The electrical load on a present day car (set pe ints hecked ibove) is $()' greater > 
than on a pre-war model but original equipment batteries are the sam 
That's one reason your car needs a new battery pac ked with more power. 2 


= This is the Atlas Heavy-Duty Battery. a It rates 12.2°7, better in ampere 4. It has 89.5°7 more life cy le 
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foronly CHEVROLET has all the things want 


LOWEST COST, FINEST QUALITY, UTMOST DEPENDABILITY 
AND ECONOMY PLUS THE HIGHEST TRADE-IN VALUE!” 


This year’s Chevrolet is a marvel of value, 
every way — and it’s all yours at lowest cost! 

If you want a car with Body-by-Fisher 
strength, protection and up-to-the-minute 
styling — Chevrolet has it. If you want power 
you can live with through many moons to 
come—Chevrolet’s valve-in-head performance 
gives you that, too. If you want roominess and 
comfort and handling ease that make every 
trip a breeze, there’s no simpler way to find 
them than to take the wheel of a Chevrolet. 


Above all, if you’re looking for advanced 
features that perfectly combine pleasure with 
performance, just look at these: 


NEW — improved Centre-Point Steering 


(and Centre-Point Design), making steering 
even easier at low speeds and while parking. 

NEW — more powerful Jumbo-Drum 
Brakes (with Dubl-Life rivetless brake lin- 
ings) for extra-safe, extra-smooth, extra-long- 
lasting performance. They're the biggest 
brakes in Chevrolet history! 

NEW — Safety Sight Instrument Panel, 
— safer, more convenient, more efficient and 
more beautiful than ever before. 


Yes, Chevrolet for "51 is a car that defies 
comparison from every viewpoint—including 
price. So, if you’ve been toying with the 
notion of settling for a lesser car — visit your 
Chevrolet dealer and see how easily you can 
buy. this thrifty marvel. 


With ultra-smooth PowerGlide,t 
Chevrolet is first in the lowest-price 
field to bring you the proudest feature 
f luxury cars —a tully-proved, fully- 


There's no 
clutch pedal! You can drive all day 
without ever shifting a gear! And 
with all this driving ease, you get the 
extra-abundant power of Chevrolet's 
new 105 hop. engine, exclusive to 
PowerGlide Chevrolets. It's so simple 
to drive, it's a thrill to drive! 
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Footlights Round My 
Heart 


Continued from page 2; 


have given a great deal to have been 
back 
stage. But | had promised [| would 
not. And even had | been able to do 
so I should have been hard put to it 
to know what to say. Claire had not 
fluffed a line, a syllable; her timing had 
been meticulous 


able to go the opposite way 


her rather deep con 
tralto voice, enriched by the Canadian 
Ro pronounced well back in the throat, 
had forced Melthrop, the leading man 
to deepen, much to his advantage, his 
which tended to thin 
when raised It was a 
machinelike 
was as flat as a colored postcard. And 
painfully I was Claire 
would know that better than anybody 

The bar was crowded 


own voice 
triumph of 
accuracy irtistically if 
aware that 


Bella recop 
i brandy and 
That earned me 
a lot of indignant glares from people 
who had arrived ahead of me 


nized me and handed me 
soda almost at once 


took 
my drink to the far corner of the room 
leaned against the wall with my back 
half-turned to the bar 
ingly stuffy 
“Hello there! 
genius’” 


It was depress 
Playing the shrinking 


It was Babcock of the Sunday 
Herald He had a glass of beer: his 
heavy scarlet-jowled face bulging over 
white collar made him look 
than 


his low 
more like a farmer on the 
the astute and influential 


spree 

dramatu 
critic that he was 

I told him | was in disgrace as a 
queue- jumper 

“So in The Wrathful Dove 
used to call 
thirties” 


you Ve 
gone in for what we 
‘social significance’ the 
“Is it as hy as all that’ 
“No. On the 
de force of gilding the pill 
I tried to explain to him that IT had 
levels to 


contrary ws a four 


attempted to create two 
make it first of all an entertainment 
but with a 


‘message’ for those who 


wanted it I talked more or less 
coherently but all the time my mind 
was preoccupied with Claire And | 


was acutely aware of Babcock’s goos« 
berry eves looking up intently into my 
face. Finally | simply broke off what 
| was saying and asked What did 
vou think of Claire Hathway’” 
He looked into his beer 


looked up he was grinning 


When he 
ind with 
his wide mouth and the successive arcs 
of wrinkles he looked remarkably like 


your Cana 
She's a smart girl. She 


comedy Nh 
di in prodigy 


iomask of 


never musses 4 trick 

He was confirming my own opinion 
He was putting it in as kindly a way 
is he could, but it gave me a sick 
shocked feeling And would he put 
it that way in his notice’? When he 
wanted he could damn a_ performance 
in an acid epigram that left a scar on 
ill time 

“It’s the part that’s a bit thin,” 1 
said. “A bit artificial. Don’t be too 
hard on her because of that 


an actor’s mind for 


which is 
my fault.’ 

He did not speak at once but his 
bulbous eyes said clearly ‘So that’s 
how you feel about her' 

“Why should I be hard on her?’’ he 
said at last She's i 
ictress. She could teach 
to a lot of 


competent 
i good deal 
our little darlings who put 
South Kensington 
ind divine inspiration 

Che word that rings like 


their faith in a 
iccent 

Competent 
i knell in an actor's ears 

Vauxhall interrupted us; sombre and 
ravenlike in spite of his bustling man 
of a walking 
joints 


ner, carrving his cudgel! 
stick to reinforce his rheumati 
He gestured with an empty wineglass 
“Not a hitch so far He raised his 
SLICK I'm touc hing wood, mark you.’ 
“How's Claire’? 
Steady as a rock 
nized Babcock 
with his fingers holding his 


| said 
Then he recog 
He made an elaborate 
vesture 
stick between his knees. “Sign against 
the evil eve.” he said ‘ thou cut 
throat bandit on the path of fame.’ 
Babcock grinned and was about to 
reply when the bell shrilled to announce 


the curtain going up. Vauxhall thrust 
his glass into my hand. “Time hounds 
me he croaked Poisons my being 


He weaved his way through the shift 
ing crowd, opening a passage with his 
stick 
| returned to the auditorium with 
Babcock Competent 
delightful 
tives to describe an actress’ 
When | got to my place | looked 
it the seat and turned round and went 
back to the bar. Why should I torture 


machine 


heart-warming adje« 


myself with the spectacle of Claire 
eiving what she knew to be a tech 
nically immaculate performance and 
which she must also despairingly know 


was is flat is i chapter out of 1 
textbook”? 
| had 
“They're 
panning it and that was a woman with 
a face like a codfish.” 
I left the bar 


Bella suid 
liking it. I only heard one 


mother drink 


went round and joined 


[ | 
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Ifcontempt in her voice was hard to 


isten to He said I was a competent 
actress, didn’t he?” 

I bent and kissed her neck to hide 
my face her skin had the warm 
nutmeggy, spicy smell of theatrical 
make-up. In the mirror I saw her close 


her eves. | raised my face ‘He said 
precisely what I have told yeu.” H 


repeated his exact words 

She laughed a little harshly ard said 

If you'll leave me TH be with you in 
ten m nutes.” 

be with in his hutch.” 

In the tayi going t» Mellini’s res 
taurant she said after a long brittle 
silence I lost one of my gloves this 
morning 

I have it in my pocket, Claire.” 

That made her cry This is) pa 
thetic she sed “Disgus‘ ine For 
give me 

I told the driver to drive around for 
iwhile | thought. with a cold lucidity 
that startled m The time to eatel 
a Woman ts on the rebounc, when sh 
has had a misunderstancaing with he 
lover. That fascinating, unscrupu’o 
old charmer, the ‘Theatre, had perhaps 
overpl ive d his h ind 


She was sitting very upright in her 
corner Lights swept in and out of 
the taxi, lighting and obscuring .er 


face She was dabbing below her eves 
with a padded handkerchief. | leaned 
toward her until my lips touched her 
eal it was burning hot | spoke 
softly She listened and then said: 
You know do.” 

As | spoke again my lips touched 
the cold smooth button of an ear-clip 
It jerked away as she shook her head 

No. No. What do you want with a 


‘competent little actress?” 


Nothing, Claire. I want a wife.”’ 

It's sympathy.’ Her voice hard 
ened | hate sympathy Zou're 
sorry for me. | won't have it!” 

“I’m engry with you With your 
egotism Your personal-salve tion-at 
inyv-price attitude.” To the devil with 
the driver, I thought “I’m simply a 


little playwright but I’m not 


competent 
prepared to let this vanity-in-disguise 
come between me ind the woman | 
want And I'd do the same if | were 
only a competent litthe shoeshine boy 
I want you. | need you. That's all I 
need to know Heaven forbid that | 
should ever try to make a self-righteous 
horse-deal out of it 

| could see her staring at me through 
the alternating light and darkness: her 


lips were trembling slightly ‘Do | 
seem like that ‘ she said “Do | seem 
is bad as that 


‘Yes 
But can’t you see that I'm terrified 
that- later you might find me empty 


shallow, superficia 


‘Claire I said angrily Did you 
ever Know stupid woman who 
thought she stupid’ 

| I don’t know 

I took her in my rms She clung 


me like a drowning woman 
Brunswick road, the Chelsea Bridge 


end I said to the driver 

Okav. guy nor His tone seemed 
suggest i seen more delimwate 
proposals But vou made it. Good luck 


STARTED) our married life 
with a small staff of servants and 
i butler because old Benstoke again 
lent us his country house for three 
weeks \nd he didn’t stop at that 
he got us the tenancy of a dower house 
on the estate of a friend here out 
staff was reduced to a daily woman 

Mrs. Blacker, a village weman with 
grey cropped hair, a stern, square face 
ike an elderly field marshal, and a 
taggering capacity for work: so much 
so that Claire got into the habit of 
running round after her with cups of 
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coffee and bits of cake to hold her up 
for a few minutes 

Those were very good days After 
the play had run a fortnight Claire had 
handed over her part to the Franquist 
girl. The notices had been far from 
bad: it looked as though we were going 
to have quite a run Nobody had 
actually called Claire “‘competent”™ but 
they had played around with synonyms 
that came perilously near it: “adroit,” 
““dexterous,”” “expert And Claire 
joked about it “What marvelous 
notices,” she said. “if only been 
a contortionist.” 

She seemed to have abandoned the 
stage without regret and she looked 
hack at the Claire of that period with 
a sort of amused sympathy At first 
| encouraged her to help me with my 
work to distract her. But I soon found 
that she had in abundance precisely 
that quality that I lacked: she could 
visualize a scene on the stage with all 
its technical difficulties with a clarity 
that startled me; and for the first time 
| began to see clearly my work from 
the actors’ and producer's point of 
view Where | had groped before | 
could now move confidently without 
fear otf error 

Qur happiness reached such a high 
point that like all emotions when they 
reach their extremity, it became tinged 
with its opposite: it was touched with 
a sort of fine sadness that only made 
the happiness still more acute. Claire 
felt it too, | know 

We were walking one autumn morn 
ing across the fields toward a little 
wood The dew was still on the grass 
ind the landscape was veiled in grey 
mist. Suddenly the sun burst through 
the clouds The mist turned into a 
silver vapor as delicate as a flute note; 
we walked through a field of sparkling 
diamonds The dying leaves on the 
trees flushed into color amber, gold, 
red, orange and a dozen shades of 
green. Diagonal shafts of golden light 
penetrated the still-thick foliage and 
dappled the ground It was all sud 
denly enchanting, fragile, tnsubstan 
tral Claire caught my arm and we 
stood still 
said, almost in a whisper 
hevably happy, so beautifully happy 


“That's how I feel,” she 
“So unbe 


that it’s” frightening It seems as 
though at any moment it might dis 
solve, shatter.” 

I pressed her arm against my ribs 
said “No.” 

And as | spoke a cloud crossed the 
sun. The colors faded out of the leaves 
the silver drained from the mist leaving 
it grey and opaque Che outlines of 
the trees hardened and darkened. The 
bejeweled tield became wet grass 
little chilly to the ankles. Neither of us 


spoke for a while Then Claire said 
in # voice she tried to make matter of 
fact Let's go back. shall we? 


"THEN we got back Mrs. Blacker 
\ had a message for us “Mr 
Vauxhall wants you to give him a ring 
right) away Both Miss Franquist 
and her understudy, Miss Boone, are 
down with “flu.” 

We stood in the hall looking at each 
other Mrs Blacker had her work 
worn spongy hands hidden under her 
ilwavs did that | 
bulldog 


apron she 
never knew ind her fierce 
face turned impatiently from one to 
the other She was a decisive woman 
she expected prompt decisions from 
Finally she could stand our 
She looked 
Claire squarely in the eve and. said: 
‘You'll have to do it 


vou might as well face it 


others 
shilly shallving no longer 


you know, and 


Claire looked at me and smiled. ‘*Mrs 
Blacker’s right, of course There's 
nobody else.” 

“Do you mind, Claire? I mean, if 
you really hate the idea of doing it 
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‘L don’t mind at all. It will only be 
for a few days 

Mrs. Blacker went back her 
kitchen 

We rang up Vauxhall and told him. 
He was de lighted 

‘TH drive you up | said We'll 
have dinner at Mellini’s before we go 
on to the theatre 

Claire was standing by the window 
looking out The sun had still not 
dissipated the must ind in the far 
meadow the grazing cows seemed to 
be wading in a white sea that came 
halfway to their bellies 
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I'd rather wouldn't be there 
Robert I'm going to be awfully 
nervous Deo you mind 

Of course not | minded a great 
deal About the whole thing I hated 
it l hated tamely handing her back 
to the theatre 

We arranged for the village taxi to 
take her She left early so that she 
could call on Vivienne Franquist and 


the Boone gir I'll be back as early 


is | can,” she said 
| watched the car with its fluttering 
plume of blue smoke from the exhaust 


as it rolled down the lane and until 


THROUGH THE YEARS ‘VIYELLA’ SPORT 
ROBES AND HOUSECOATS RETAIN 


it turned left onto the highway with 

sort of tragic despair that made me 
feel a complete idiot, but was no les 
real for that 


When | turned | saw Mrs. Blacker 


had been watching too She nodded 
her cropped head When a youn 
womans both clever nice i man 
ucky 

I didn't deny it But | had to shake 
ff thandoned = = spank misery 
Just the same I said now Ne ‘ 
got the opportunity what do you Sa 
if you and | sneak off to the pieture 


it Barnboro 
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rentham’'s better ‘ id \‘\ 
When we got back I took Mrs 
| er tf her cottage nd reached 
hout eleven Im the 
nn moonlight the dower house 


iwrappedina bree ding decadent 


holy | went up to my work 


fust befere midnight | heard the 


top and | ran downstairs 


cheeks were fresl ind Cool 
She had n orchid i Waxy perfection 
pinned t »> her coat She saw me looking 
t it Vauxy he uid Every 


THE MOST 


For descriptive folder, write 


body s been so nice to me After the to do’? Nothing I could hard 

first terrifying five minutes I thor the outraged husband. In the middle 
oughly enjoyed it. You gave me some of the twentieth century this was 
marvelous lines, Robert: I never quite legitimate form of bigamy he 


trouble was that Claire was ine ipable 
of bigamy When she gave herself she 


gave herself wholly. If the theatre took 


realized it before 
“My genius also runs to making tea 
Shall | make you some 
I'd love it She laid her coat on 
the back of a chair, careful not to crush 


her it would leave me nothing except 
possibly a pleasant. slightly absent 


the waxy abomination companion. And, by heaven, | wanted 


In the kitchen | plugged the kettle more than that 


n | was losing her. That inveterate The kettle began to hiss furiously 


old seducer, the theatre, was getting at me 
iway with it Her eves were. still When I took the tea in Claire put 


shining from his blandishments. What her arms round me and looked up into 
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mv face Have we really right to 
he as happy as this she said. Her 
ve had a sardonic sound for me 
We'll simply have to put up with it,” 


| said. “until we can find an excuse for 
being a little miserable 
That was Wednesday night. Vivi 
enne had said that she would be fit 
for Monday Each of the next three 
evenings [| saw Claire off with the same 
futile feeling of anguish And each 
night | had to conceal the despair 
inflicted on by the sparkle and 
vivacitv she brought home with her 
On Saturday she returned with a 
bouquet of flowers the cast had given 
er. She put them ina big ¢ rackleware 
vase in the lounge “Wel that’s 
that she said, and sighed | tried 
my best to interpret it as relief at the 
end of an ordeal but I was ne Vey good 
it fooling myself 
FHNHE following morning | awoke at 
| eight to hear a key turning in the 


lock It couldn't be Mrs. Blacker 


because on Sundays she only came for 
i couple of hours mid-morning I got 
out of bed and went down It was 
Mrs. Blacker ‘After all these late 
nights thought you'd like breakfast in 
hed he said 

Not for me thank you.” | said 


I strew crumbs and spill things. But 
the breadwinner upstairs will no doubt 
revel in it. Ell go and tell het 

I wouldn't want her bothering until 


nine 
hear is to obey Ill go inte 
the lage and get the Sunday papers 


We may as well do the thing properly 
It was a superb morning with a nip 


in’ the iy Smoke rose the 
chimneys in the village straight 
interweaving spirals The smell of 
Irving bacon Was everywhere The old 
woman at fhe newsagents squawked at 
me inca fmendly way for messing her 
up while she was sorting the papers 
I collected four and as | walked back 
through the lage | opened the Sun 
dav Herald at Babcock’s column 

It was headed Playwright’s Wife 


Priumphs 
And below | have been a ¢ rith 
of the theatre fora quarter of a century 


ind I thought | had witnessed every 


phenomenon he stage had to offer | 
Vrong Then he went on to 
ketch a brief history of The Wrathful 
Dove Claire's opening, her marriage 
ind withdrawal, Vivienne’s influenza 
nd Clatre’s return to fill the breach 
But it was the third paragraph that 
brought me to standstill 


Four months ago it read *Miss 


Claire Hathw WAS a lever actress 
vho knew every artifice of the stage 
ind used her knowledge with skill 
Last night she threw overboard all her 


srence and became one of the subtlest 


interpreters | have seen on the stage 

many year She could imyect wait 
into a silence, a Whole volume of pathos 
into a monosvilable, express crushing 


ontempt wit swing of her skirt 
\nd so it went on tor another twenty 


¢ nore 
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I folded the paper into four and 
stuffed it into the pocket of my tweed 
jac <et Mrs. Blacker heard me enter 


the house and shouted for me to go 
up; she would bring my breakfast with 
Claire's 

Claire was half-sitting in bed, her 
knees drawn up She had evidently 
washed and run a comb through her 
hair. But she was wearing no make-up 
It made her look incredibly young 

She chuckled when she saw me Do 
vou know that this is the first time 
| have had breakfast in bed since I 
was thirteen and had German measles.” 
she said 

‘Which must 
months ago 
papers on the bed Phe week's horror 
tu sharpen your appetite 

She patted the bed and | sat down 
beside her Chat fourth paper bulked 
hard and ugly in my pocket and sud 
denly I knew that | had never felt so 
contemptible in my life. | brought out 
the paper and tossed tt down on the 


bed. with my life There's a little 
something in here that might interest 
you.” pointed to Babcock’s article 


yoy looked at me puzzled ind 
Athen began to read With her 


head bent her hair fell forward over 
her cheeks Somewhere a late-rising 
cock crowed I got up and walked 
to the window I heard Claire whistle 
ind | looked round She raised her 
evebrows at me ind said My good 
ness'’’ Then she went on reading | 
looked out again over the lawns | 
heard the sound of crumpling paper 
Claire’s cheeks were a little flushed 
her eyes were bright Well, isn't he 
1 darling!” she said Once upon a 
time I would have been in the clouds 


reading that 


I stood at the foot of the bed But 
now 

She laid her hands flat on the dove 
colored counterpane ind looked il 


them the eggshell tan her 


forearms faded into a creamy whitenes 


i little above her elbows Do vou 
Want me to go back she said 

She surely wasnt trvin to man 
oeuvre me into 4 position Where | 
Was supposed to ersu ‘ her to 


back ‘Not uf you don't want te. And 
I’ve no right to stop you tf vou do 

But if | did at wouldn't be the same 
between us. We would lose something... 
vouldn't we 


“But you would also gain something 


That’s the way things usually are 
How reasonable we were being. how 
judicial. | walked away to the window 


‘Hasn't the work TP ve done with you 
down here on the new play been 
useful” 
‘Invaluable I could say that with, 
honesty She was being generous: she 
was trving to make it appear that the 
choice was really a very difficult: one 
to make |] would have been ash aimed 
to be less generous But when you 
set that against Babcock’s ‘one at the 
subtlest interpreters | have seen on the 
stage for many years 

She smiled, a faint curling of the, 
corners of her mouth Oh, those four 
nights were a gorgeous romp. enjoyed 
myself Perhaps even | wasn't: bad 
And if | wasn't I’m terribly happy 
about it because it at least showed you 
what from the very beginning | wanted 
that I have a little 


talent, that | wasnt simply a stage 


lo prove to you 


struck little idiot I'll go back uf you 
want me to.’ She brushed a lock of 
hair back trom her face But I'm 


ifraid it wouldn't last, Robert 
For the first time it occurred to me 


that she might actually believe that 


1 wanted her to go back t 
| didn't really know what to think 
Why not” Why wouldn't it last 
Claire?” 


Because its roots are in this’ she it all She looked uy I’m sayin wriggled away from no Hus Tans 
made a little gesture with her hand it badly But it’s tru I don’t want w said Mrs. Blacker 1 ming uy 

us, here together Without this vou to think I'm simply being selfis! There was a tap on the door and 
whatever talent | have would shrive in not wanting to go back.’ Mrs. Blacker came in carrying a loaded 
ind di is it was dead before | had | felt terribly ashamed of myself, and tray Claire collected hers f 
this ery Nappy I wante { to iugh iloud My thiat sine s good Mr Blacker 

I sat down on the bed and said very 1 said Well. if erything must be he said 
slowly ‘But wouldn't you still hay sacrificed on the altar of your. selt Mrs. Blacker gave n and 

this?” indulgen so be it ery discerning look as she s ! 

She looked down at her hands which She looked up anxiously into my tace down on the night table Well don 
were clasped now What | gave to the light from the window was » and play about and let 1 por 
the other | would have to take from behind me intil she saw my expres he iid You Ww don't lit 
this You wouldn't want me to spoil sfon and then the corners of her mout! epid coff 
this, Robert? And if I did, | wouldn't began to quiver upward I leaned Which w tru 
have the other. We'd end with nothing over her She began to laugh and But really 1 nt bad ata * 


Let your Baker 
be your Menu Maker! 


HALF the pleasure of “eating out” is 
being able to choose from variety on the 
menu card. So why not enjoy choosing 
from variety when you're preparing meals 
at home? ... In other words, let your 
baker be your menu maker! 


very day your baker is turning out 
a delectable variety of good things. Such 
as a luscious Filled Ring for lunch...spiey 
Peean Buns! Choose something fresh and 
tempting from your baker's assort- 
ment today ... and every day! 


YOUR BAKER TO-DAY 


supphes appetizing variety in daily 
bread White, Brown, Kain, Kye 


Cracked Whea and many others 
Published by the makers of Fleischmann’s Yeast as a 


f Baker Bread one of the cheapest 
contribution to the advancement of national welfare sources of food energy — an important 
through increased consumption of Canadian wheat products. source, tox f prot for muscle 

building and tissue repair, 
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The Battle to Beat 
Leukemia 


Continued from page 2 7 


leukemic at the time of its birth 
Why does the disease affect) men 
twice as often as women? Why does 
it attack infants and children in tts 
most virulent acute form? How does 
it choose its) victims? And, when 
modern miracle drugs like ACTH and 
cortisone stamp out every sign of 
leukemia from a diseased body, how 
and why do the traitorous white cells 
march back into the bloodstream to 


claim their victim at last 
If doctors don’t know, it isn’t be 
cause they aren't looking for the 
answers. Although leukemia has only 
been recognized as a distinct entity for 
the past century. since then dozens of 
European, British and American physi 
cians have baffled their brains in pre 
liminary research. They have studied 
leukemia im fowl, mice, guinea pigs 
dogs rabbits, monkeys, bats, cats and 
pigs, and found the disease was not 
necessarily the same tn each They 
have tried to transmit it from. one 
animal to another and fatled except 
in the case of certain susceptible mice 
They have tried to transmit it from 
animals to human beings, and failed 
again. They have even removed abnor 
mal leukemic blood from one human 
being and injected it into the blood 
stream of another, healthy human. In 
two and a half hours every last trace 
of the leukemia cells had disappeared 
from the healthy man’s bloodstream 
They have injected healthy blood into 
the bloodstream of leukemics. It was 


soon filled with an army of errant white 


cells They have wondered if the 
disease was due to fractures, bacterta 
viruses, or parasites They have 

ported unproved “cures” by quinine 


iron, phosphorus, arsenic, blood trans 
fusion, fever therapy, and teeding with 
the bone marrow of calves 

Vhev are still seeking a clue 

Canada is 4 comparative newcomer 
to the field of medical research, but 
in this country today trained medical 
ind scientific minds are examining 
every facet of leukemia At the Hos 
pital for Sick Children in ‘Toronto two 
hundred cases of leukemia in children 
have been studied in the past twenty 


vears «average age of children suffering 
from the disease, four veers eleven 
months Chere, a medical team under 


the joint direction of Dr. C. BE. Snelling 
senior attending physician, and Dr 
W. L. Donohue, chief pathologist. is 
currently treating young patients witt 
ACTH, cortisone, and the amazing 
threesome known as the fol acid 
intagenists imunopterin, amethop 
terin and adenopterin. Admitting that 
i cure Is nowhere in sight they never 
theless admit some extremely interest 
ing “remissions that as, periods of 
weeks and even months when all signs 
of the disenuse have vanished \t 
Toronto General Hospit il Professor 
J. K. R. Wightman of the University 
of ‘Toronto heads a two-man) team 
studying and treating adult patients 
with chronic leukemia and allied dis 
orders and restoring many of them to 
vood health and gainful employment 
for months and even years 
research projects are subsidized by the 
Ontarto Cancer and Treatment Foun 
dation 

As for fundamental research = labo 
ratory research as opposed to clinteal 

the National Cancer Institute ts 
spending four hundred thousand dol 
lars this vear on thirteen fellowships 


ind numerous grants-in-aid for cancer 
research, including leukemia Under 
the institute's financial encouragement 


doctors and biochemusts are studying 


mice and men, drugs and radiation, 
marrow cells, enzymes and hormones 
in the laboratories of McGill, Mont- 
real. Toronto, Western Ontario and 
Manitoba universities 

Largest of the institute’s grants 
thirty thousand dollars) goes to a 
research group at Montreal General 
Hospital headed by Dr. J. H. Quastel, 
one cf the world’s leading enzyme 
chemists 

Here is a layman’s picture of leu- 
kemia 

kinds 
exist in blood: the red cells, whose 


rf corpuscles, or cells, 


function it is to nourish the body by 
carrying oxygen and removing carbon 
dioxide; and the white cells, whose job 
is to fight infection. Both are manu 
factured in the bone marrow, especially 
in the flat bones of chest, hip and spine 
here the cells grow and divide and 
mature, at last evolving into mature, 
granular cells and spilling out into the 


bloodstream Red cells are seven 
hundred times more numerous than 
white. They survive in the circulation 


anvwhere from two weeks to three 
months, but usually about a month. 
White cells contain nucleo-protein and 
other substances, including a variety 
of enzymes, but stay alive in’ the 
circulation only about five days It 
is their job, when infection strikes, to 
pour out of the marrow in large num- 
bers and vanquish the invading forces 
of disease This iccom plished the 
excess White cells disappear again, 
ieaving the bloodstream with its nor 
mal white-cell count 

Phe leukemia blood picture is fatally 
different 

\ doctor preparing to examine a 
blood-smear sample from a leukemia 
victim knows he'll find one of three 
main possible abnormalities. First, the 
patient may be leukemic his blood 
has too many 


f both white and parent 
‘blast cells Or he may be sub 
leukemic he has the normal number 
of white cells but far too many “blast” 
cells Finally he may be aleukemic 

his blood has too few of either tvpe 


of cell 
They Tried Phosphate Cocktails 


These three categories can be sub 
divided further still because white cells 
themselves are broken down into three 
types, eac h of which can be involved 
ina different form of leukemia. What 
ever type of leukemia ts involved the 
leading question is whether the disease 
is acute or chronk whether the pa 
tient will live a few months or a few 


In the case of a child the question 
is already answered: in children up to 
fourteen leukemia is almost always 
icute. Chronic leukemia strikes adults 
between twenty-five and sixty-five (de 
pending on the type of white cell 
involved) and life expectancy in many 
cases can be extended to five, ten, 
even fifteen comfortable years if the 
disease is treated with suitable X-ray 
treatments and modern drugs 

Even this isa vast change in prospect 
for the leukemia victim compared with 
fifty years igo when no form of 


treatment had any effect. Treatment 
is at once the hope ind the despair 
with leukemia Over the past two 


hundred years there have been inter 
mittent medical reports and newspaper 
stories of experiments being conducted 
new drugs and hormotes being tried 
out, radiation being called into use, and 
many a hoped-for cure proving useless 

In Barrie, Ont.. a doctor tried iron 
irsenate with some success on one 
patient, but it did not have the slightest 
effect on others the University 
of California School of Medicine pa 
tients were fed “cocktails” of radio 
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SINK 


Many Variations of 
modern sinks—but al] fall into two 
main types: the flat rim, and the sink 
ind-drainboard continuous unit. A flat 
rim is the kind you want if vou plan to 
have it built in flush with «a tale 
linoleum or composition counter toy 
lhis type is available in the Crane line 
made of sturdy Porcelain-on Steel or 
Porcelain-Ename led Cast [ron with 
either single or double basin ind with 


Or without back ledge 


sink and drainboard combinations —in 


or 
Ve 


de 


‘signed to 
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To save work 
every day: that, above 
big objective of all kitchen planning. A 
little thought in the beginning —to 
make fullest possible use of the parti- 
cular space available can mean a lot 


and steps 
ill else Is the 


later in years of extra convenience. 
To help you plan, you'll find many 
worthwhile ideas in a new Crane 
booklet, just off the press, on the 


subject of “Planning the 
room, Powder 
Home Laundry” 


Modern Bath 
Room, Kitchen and 
Its number is ADM 


104. Your Plumbing Contrac tor can 
show you how you can adapt various 
suggestions to your own Particular 
needs. Ask him for i COPY. or write 


direct to Crane General Office. 1170 
Beaver H il] Squ ire Montreal 


LAYOL 
booklet 
for 


PS 
gives 
example 

kite hen Iny 
which 

proved their 

ency in 

service. Itshows the 
i Various arrange- 

ments of the basic 

units each of which 

A centres one of the 

i Kitchen’s three main 
areas: the refriger 
ator in the Receiy 


basi 
Outs have 
effici 
practical 


Ing and Stor ige 
Area: the range in 
the Cooking ind 


ind, in the Pri Pparation 
Area, the sink 


Where the day's kitehe n 


thle 


l here ire 


hen there is i complete irlety of 


eaming porcelain enameled ¢ ist 


iron 
sultable for cabinet installation, You 
im get them with single oy doubl« 
sins ind with dr tinboards on either 
both side In making vour selection 
u'll note how Crane equipment is 


illow for fle Xible arrang: 


LAUNDRY If because « 
tations you plan to do the 
the kitchen, vou'll be 
checking the ady intages of a combina 
tion sink and laundry tray It’s the 
ideal fixture for a compact kitchen 
laundry It can be fitted on an 
enameled plywood or 


limi 
Washing in 
interested in 


ittractive 
ibinet 


Steel ¢ 


STORAGE Whatever the | 


ivout 
you'll want to have plenty of storage 
space — both above ind below the level] 


of the working surfaces ind handy to 


the appropriate work area You can 
make fullest use, for example, of the 
valuable space under the sink by 
having a modern under-sink cabinet 


\) 


PN 


= 
3 


every 


All Crane sinks can be supphed with PIPING 
factory-made cabine ts to match modern plumbin 
Kitchen interiors. 
Kitceher 
WATER—And When selecting your 


=> 


Qs. 


sink, consider the advantages of getting e x 
one of the modern MIXINg spout 
De 
faucets Instead of ha ing separate rises 
hot and cold faucets 
Vast« 
with tthe extra 
reason for 
chances of chilling 
it? 
or ilding t hie ur 
hands—this delivers the water at the etting: pr 
temperature ou fesire ul ! 
pout. With it vou can ilso get a spray him, too 
ittached to a rubber hose for cleaning dependat 
vegetables and washing down the sin} eal 


Pleasing Prospect! 
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\n 
system depends not on 
right fixture na fittiu 

ithroom and laundry. Wh, 
int bu ‘ i 

Ss and pipin 

‘ Va det 
ite nad ry ‘ 
wy ino 

aiwavyvs Checkin it 
Plumbin Contra 
clical avice on i 
Is ideas Yo n 

oO suppl \ 
Crane installati t 

itistactor ar 


ment and how Its simplicity and grace Che immediate future looks pretty pron 
ful styling is suited to nv kitchen 
motif, traditional or modern lor the voungsters whe | ive designs on these different t md material vith: oy 
MEALS— Most likely you'll be plan mviting cakes ind a brighter future js nele drainboard. double o bowl or { 
ning to eat in the kitchen quite often promised mother with th it vleamin raecticoal counter-top installa 
probably it least one me tl a day = s ! 
‘ou'll want to have that thought in {rane sink as the work eontre her planned ) Architeet 1 Heati 
mind when consid: ring Kitchen arrange. 
ments. Instead of a regular table, you Kitchen (lontractor Lhielp eleet the one that} 
may find it more satisfactory ind Desiened to lighten hitehen val 
space-saving to have rollaway 
table or fold-away table, a unit 
which folds up and into the wall 
Perhaps vou can use yvour space to 
provide for a breakfast nook preferably Be up-to-date with Cc RAN E 
Ina corner, with space under the seats ; 
for Storage or i dining bar under é ¢ 
which chairs or stools ¢ in slide out of : 6 CANADIAN FACTOR ES 
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itive sodium phosphate. The disease 
seemed arrested, but not for long 
len years later the California re 
searchers admitted their experiments 
had failed. In Toronto six adults and 
four children treated with phosphorus 
ived for several months beyond their 
time but none were cured 

In Me mphis a doctor suggested the 
disease be fought with chicken pox and 


flu germs so the leukemia ‘virus’ 
would feed upon them and not upon 
the patient Canadian doctors were 
ceptical From Banting Institute 


Professor W. L. Robinson said it had he best means of easing certain types 
never been proved that either cancer f chronic leukemia 
or leukemia was due to a virus. The remarkable “folic acid antag- 
onists now being used extensively 
But researchers were making some in the United State ae 
headway. They discovered: 
= This last discovery is an exciting 
leuke , s of one type a medical story. A few years ago doctors 
heal terlude in the course of found that the vitamin folic acid could 
new like liver, restore the normal blood 
Nit mu rd, the pois gas picture in patients with pernicious 
f We War I, effective in cases of anaemia Next, workers at Mount 
hror mphatic leukemia Sinai Hospital in New York reported 
X reatment and radiun till that folic acid seemed to retard the 
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Yes! Canada takes on new beauty and grandeur 
in the Autumn, especially when seen from the 
picture windows of this great Canadian Pacific 
train. Canada’s glorious scenery unfolds while 
you travel in relaxed comfort. On board you'll 
enjoy “meals to remember”... modern, roomy, 
air-conditioned surroundings ...and a friendly, 
courteous service which is traditional with 


Canadian Pacific. 


For Business or Pleasure 
Ride Relaxed — Arrive Refreshed 


Information and reservations from any 


Canadian Pacific office or travel agent. 
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growth of tumors in mice. Dr. Sidney 
Farber, of the Children’s Hospital in 
Boston, then tried folic acid on children 
suffering from acute leukemia and 
found that it speeded up the course 
of their disease. Obviously, then, what 
was needed was something that would 
act in an opposite manner to folic acid 
And so there came into the picture the 
folic acid antagonists aminopterin, 
imethopterin, and adenopterin —vwhich 
can cause a partial (sometimes almost 
complete) return to normalcy in the 
blood of some youngsters with leu 
kemia. Unfortunately they have cer- 
tain poisonous side-effects, including 
nausea, and are fairly short-lived in 
their effect 

Finally, at long last, came ACTH 
ind cortisone, both of which act on 
the blood in dramatic fashion and are 
the most promising news to date in 
fighting acute leukemia. A three-week 
course of ACTH, injected at four-hour 
intervals, will in certain cases rout 
every last excess white cell, including 
the dread “‘blasts,”’ from both the blood 
ind the bone marrow of a child with 
idvanced acute leukemia, returning 
him to his home and family for weeks, 
sometimes even months Unhappy 
side effects of the hormones include 
high blood pressure and dropsy.) These 
temporary returns to good health do 
not last, and seldom does a child 


respond so well to a second dose 
Only a Matter of Time 


In 1950 and 1951 the Toronto Hos- 
pital for Sick Children treated thirty 
seven patients with ACTH The 
results were dramatic Nineteen of 
these children were swept back into 
good health and sent home with their 
blood and bone marrow cleansed of all 
diseased white cells, their anaemia 
halted, their fatigue gone. Four chil- 
dren were slightly improved by the 
hormone; fourteen showed absolutely 
Unhappily, in a matter 
of months the nineteen who had 
returned to good health had all suffered 
the usual leukemic relapse and returned 
to the hospital. Given a second ACTH 
treatment, nine or ten children’ re 


no change 


sponded with a second return to good 
health these in due course suffered 
a second relapse and were again hos 
pitalized for a third dose of ACTH 
This time only four or five showed any 
improvement One child out of the 
original thirty-seven responded to the 
hormone the fourth time, but he too 
was dead within the year 

As this was written, a six-year-old 
girl called Maisie was enjoying a sum 
mer vacation with her family at 
Muskoka, Ont although her acute 
leukemia had been diagnosed almost 
a year before. An energetic lad named 
Bobbie, ten years old, had just finished 
his school year and had passed with 
good marks although doctors had pro 
nounced the hopeless verdict “acute 
leukemia’ six months earlier Both 
Maisie and Bobbie are out-patients and 
are expected to return to the hospital 
for a bone-and-blood test every month 

for doctors know it is only a matter 
of time until the enemy cells come out 
of hiding and strike again. When that 
happens Maisie and Bobbie will go 
back to their beds in the Hospital for 
Sick Children for further treatment, 
first with ACTH, and if that fails, 
with one of the anti-folic group or 
possibly with nitrogen mustard in small 
doses . 

The folic-acid trio, while seldom 
showing the dramatic results of ACTH 
or cortisone, nevertheless keep the 
disease under control and can. be 
administered at home, either intra 
venously or by mouth. The hospital 
estimates that about thirty percent of 
the children treated with anti-folics get 
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at least one return to health in the 
course of their disease. 

Oddly enough, an attack of measles 
or chicken pox, or some such infectious 
disease, may temporarily clear up leu 
kemia. “It’s as if the bone marrow, 
under the stimulus of infection, de- 
cided to function in an orderly manner 
for a change,”” one doctor says. An 
other guesses, “It’s as if the infection 
mustered more hormones from the 
body. which in turn fight the leu 
kemia.”” Nobody knows for sure. ‘The 
one thing everybody knows is No 
child with acute leukemia lives very 
long 


Some Sufferers Can Still Work 


Acute leukemia in adults is another 
thing in fact there are some doctors 
who wonder secretly if perhaps acute 
leukemia in adults isn’t an entirely 
different disease process from acute 
leukemia in children, since the drugs 
and hormones which work so effectively 
in one case don’t always work in the 
other. ACTH, for example, has com 
paratively little effect on adults; the 
same is true of the anti-folic group 
Svmptoms of acute leukemia in adults 
are the same as in children: progressive 
anaemia, pains in the joints, pallor, 
fatigue In chronic adult leukemia 
doctors can sometimes combine nitro 
gen mustard, radiation and one of the 
anti-folics so successfully that many a 
patient is kept in comfort ible health 
for a year beyond his expected span 
But one physician recently observed, 
“The trouble is that each patient is 
different from the others There is a 
completely disorganized pattern of re 
iction to the various treatments.”’ One 
man with chronic leukemia may stub 
bornly resist all treatment inother 
may develop the disease suddenly in 
its advanced acute form: a third will 
show great improvement after treat 
ment Some farmers with chronic 
leukemia are working their farms 
today, laborers are doing heavy manual 
work with no ill effects, and pregnant 
women are Dearing fine healthy infants 

A doctor at the Toronto General 
Hospital sums up the treatment situa 
tion this way “The first step is to 
make our chronic leukemia patients 
feel well. The next is to keep them 
feeling well longer. The third step ts 
to extend that time and feeling of well 
being longer still. It’s true there’s no 
cure for the disease in sight yet, but 
we're laying our hands on an army of 
drugs to fight with. Look at mercury 
for syphilis, quinine for malaria, liver 
for pernicious anaemia, insulin for 
Look at diseases like tuber 
culous meningitis, ‘galloping consump- 


diabetes 


tion,’ typhus, tetanus” all these were 
considered hopelessly fatal once, but 
not any more Look at drugs like 
sulfa, streptomycin, penicillin, and the 
things they do 

“We haven't any cure for leukemia 
yet, but we're showing that the very 
process of the disease ean be affected, 
altered, interfered with. That may not 
look like much to the layman, but 
medically it’s a great step forward. 
Some day there'll be a cure.” x 


The West Coast's 
Worst Disaster 
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first bucket of fabulously rich gold 
gravel at Eldorado Creek twenty years 
before 

Eighty of the passengers were steam 
boat men who during the summer took 
the little white stern-wheelers through 
the rapids and shoals broad 
stretches of the great romantic river 
which the Indians named Yukon. There 
was Capt. C. J. Bloomquist, master 
of the Dawson, which was to crack up 
in Rink Rapids six years later, and 
Arthur Lewis, purser of the Casca 
which was destined to smash against 
the Dawson’s sunken hulk a decade 
after that There was Capt. John 
Green, master of the steamer Yukon 
which followed the serpentine twists of 
its namesake river from Dawson City 
to Fairbanks, Alaska 

Mrs. Charles Cousins of Victoria had 
gone north for the summer to visit her 
husband and planned to return with 
him But business kept him in the 
north; she was sailing alone 

Capt. James Alexander, forty-one, 
big handsome veteran of the Dragoon 
Guards, a galloper for Sir John French 
in the South African War, had plans 
of his own He had spent a decade 
developing the famous Engineer Mine 
near Atlin, B.C. Now he was planning 
to sell and it was common gossip he 
could get more than two million dollars 
for it He planned to buy an island 
in the Gulf of Georgia, build a hunting 
lodge, get a yacht and open a big 
mansion in Vancouver to introduce his 
wife to society 

Old Charlie Queen, a wealthy bache 
lor, was heading for Vancouver, where 
he'd been alderman hotelkeeper 
He spent his summers mining claims 
on Spruce Creek, his winters talking to 
friends on every street corner in 
Vancouver. He knew everyone in town 

Murray Eads and his wife prepared 
for bed Mrs. Eads put a linen bag 
filled with five thousand dollars in 
jewels under his pillow. Their pros 
perous Royal Alexandra Hotel in 
Dawson City had made them rich 
They hadn't been outside since the 
gold-rush days. Back in 1901 they'd 
booked on the steamer Islander but 
changed their minds at the last minute 
The Islander went down. with scores 
lost Ever since, the Kads had been 
fearful of shipwreck. So they stayed on 
in the Yukon. Now that they wer 
growing old they had stifled their fears 
and were sailing to visit relatives. They 
had changed their wills, which had 
been in favor of each other now they 
were made out to the next-of-kin If 
they drowned together there would be 
no long court cases 

Down in the crew quarters there were 
life and excitement Fred Harvey, 
a steward, told the boys that this was 
one year he'd spend Christmas with 
his wife and family It would be the 
first time in years, for he was just back 
from France where he'd been wounded 
Two fifteen- year-olds, Lionel Olsen and 


I don't mind the guy who's ‘‘too funny for words." 
Give him time, and his act will be done. 


I can't say as much for a certain few birds 


Who are simply too wordy for fun. 
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In fine, modern design. these British imports 
reflect the best in modern engineering with the 
tradition of the highest standard of British 


workmanship. 


PRESTIGE BEATER — Whips cream. 
flufl- omele 


in seconds 


a power mixer. 8 stainless steel 


blades rinse clean and cannot 


rust. Attractively 


PRESTIGE KITCHEN TOOL 
SET — Mirror finished -tain- 
less steel with solid) rose- 
wood handles, and a stain- 
less steel rack that vou will 
be proud to hang in your 
kitchen. Available in single 


pieces or in the handsome 


box. 


KITCHEN AIDS 


MADE IN ENGLAND 


ttes. stiffens e 


with a performance ol 


PRESTIGE KITCHEN TIMER 


Mind- your 


you when the 
development 


timing tor precision cooking 
while you do other work. A pleasant bell tells 
time is up. Excellent for film 


and many other 


g whites 


aluminum, 


A 


home uses, 


IF NOT OBTAINABLE AT YOUR DEALERS WRITE 


EKCO PRONUCTS CO 


CANADA, LTD., TORONTC 13 


PRESTRIG WHISTLING KETTLE 


t', pint capacity. cool bakelite handle 
ind wide ne-drip spout 
cleanly. quickly. Whistle. 


boils. Highly polished, mirror finished 
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“At last! | have a 

PLAN FOR 
AVING 

that works! 


I’m something like you. 

I've a good job family 
plenty of things I hope 

to do plenty of places 

I hope to see someday. 

And, like you, I have bills 

to pay am concerned 

ibout the future ... wish 


I could save more money. 


“Luckily, my wife is good 
family finances. She can make a 
lollar go farther than anybody 
I know. We sat down and did 
some figuring. To put it briefly, 
we decided that the best way to 
make our savings grow was through 


“So we called in the Mutual Life 
representative. He was good at 


family finances too. 


all out. 


“We talked it over 
Now, with a Mutual Life policy we have a plan 
for savings that works.” 


figured 


“AND EVERY DOLLAR SAVED IS BUSY 
PROTECTING US” 


That's something to remember. An insur 
ince policy is not only protection for your 
family; it’s also a plan for family saving 


hat works 


Everybody NEEDS Life Insurance 
Everybody can afford it 


Frank were stewards too 
They signed on the Sophia when a flu 
e pide mic closed their Vancouver sc hool 
They were new to the sea and excited 
by it. 

It was a happy ship that steamed at 
full speed through the Alaskan night 
of Oct. 22-23 toward the wh ked 
hidden rock that bears the innocent 
name of Vanderbilt Reef 

She hit with a grinding shudder 
The whole ship trembled like a woman 
in terror. People were hurled from 
their bunks. Dishes smashed in the 
galley Passengers threw on clothes 
wrapped blankets around themselves 
peered through portholesand scrambled 
over each other to reach the decks 
There was nothing to be seen but 
blackness. Sophia, listing at a dizzy 
angle, lay still Through the gale, 
screaming the rigging, officers 
shouted at one another that the ship 
was aground 

Locke checked his charts and sent 
officers to examine the ship’s bottom 
She was not holed The captain 
decided there was no immediate 
danger. He told the passengers to go 
back to sleep; they were quite safe 


Unable to Transfer Passengers 


Daylight found a covey of small 
craft hovering about the stricken ship 
The storm had somewhat abated. At 
9.11 a.m. Capt. Locke sent his first wire 
less message to Capt. Troup in Victoria 
“Princess Sophia ran on Vanderbilt 
Reef at 3.a.m. Ship not taking water 
Unable to back off at high water. Ship 
pounded Assistance on way from 
Juneau.” 

First to reach Sophia was the 
U. S. steamer Cedar under Capt 
Leadbetter Locke and Leadbetter 
shouted through megaphones 

“What about the passengers isked 
Leadbetter 


Lon ke shouted back “We're il! 
right. ‘The ship's safe. We'll wait till 
the gale moderates It’s too danger IS 
now 


Sophia Was wedyed high in i 
V shaped crevice in the reet Her stern 
hung over the white-capped waters, 


which broke against her sides he 
passengers seemed happy enough 


Cedar’s crew could hear the piano and 
there was singing. Passengers could be 
seen on deck, quite calm No one 
shouted to the Cedar « xcept Capt 
Locke 

At 4.32 pom. Oct. 24 Locke wirelessed 
Trouy Sophia still fast on reef 
resting safely, strong northerly wind 
unable to transter passengers 
wind moderates, or perhaps at higt 
water steamer ind two gashboats 
standing by.” 

Troup back Report 
What assistance you have secured Lis© 
condition “Do vou think she will come 
off next bigh water Advise dispo 


sition passengers 


‘TI Make This, My Last Will 


Phe dusk of a new night closed in 


Snow came again im swirling flurri 


Visibility was very poor Pte Auris 
W McQueen, of the U.S. Signal 
Corps. wrote his mother It’s storming 
now thout a fiftv-mile wind nad we 
ean only see a couple of hundred yard 


on scecount of snow and spray. We were 


going along at full speed when 

nd vhile there 

excitel nt. br wey Pwo womer 

fain i nd n ~ n 

bhi ing dr nd didt 

| \ er puttin i 

fthe men Kept life pre t nforan 

hour or so and seemed n ‘ 

ne for u he captain w 

fraid she would turn turtle but 

her bow slipped until she settled in i 
MA EAN A 


THROUGH YOUR COMMUNITY CHEST 


groove, well supported forward on both 
sides, and now she’s on the rock clear 
back to the middle and can’t get off.” 

James Maskell, a young Englishman 
did some writing too: ““We struck the 
reef ina blinding snowstorm. A number 
of passengers were thrown out of their 
berths and great excitement prevailed 
Boats were made ready to lower when 
information was received that the boat 


was not taking water. The passengers 
became quiet Owing to the storm 
the boats were not lowered This 


morning we are surrounded by 
number of small boats, but it is too 
rough to transfer the passengers In 
the realism that we are surrounded by 
grave danger, | make this, my last 
will 

At 11.29 p.m. Oct. 24, Locke wire 
essed Troup: “Ship sitting tirmly on 
reef, unable to transfer passengers on 
account of strong northwest sea; ship 
pounding heavily cannot get off 


without salvage gear.’ 


Weather Getting Worse 


Princess — and her pussenyers 

t through another night on Vander 
bailt Re ef whik the seas pounded against 
the vessel's sides 

At daylight the next morning Locke 
wirelessed roup “Steamer Cedar 
ind three gasboats standing by, unable 
to take off passengers account strong 
northerly gale and big sea running 
ship hard and fast, with bottom badly 
damaged but not) making water 
Unable to back off reef; main steam 
pipe broken: disposition of passengers 
normal.’ 

Phe wind came up again after day 
light. The snow grew thicker he gas 
boat Estebeth under Capt Davis pot 
within i fty feet of the Princess Sophia 
Davis and Locke talked through mega 
phones 

Do vou think the weather is going 
down? shouted Linc Ke 

Hell, m More likely going up 
Davis roared back 

Che weather was not too bad when 
Davis irrived He saw a Sophia 
hifeboat in the water. He saw it raised 


the deck and an hour later lowered 


gain Four men in the boat were 
examining bottom Ihe 
boat w rowed clear round the Sophia 
Phe passengers somehow managed to 
putin the dayligt hours of Oct 
cheered by the esse standin by 
line ly over the 
‘ n hay | vind inert 
nad now mie The 
es curried for ‘ Sophia wa 
The n \ 
n t hye 
ch tir more 
! i 
Ceda Valted in yulet e ono 
many mil iway Capt. Leadbett 
( 
N ICTOBER 19 
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NICKEL 


Piondreds of evervday uses for Nu kel have he en 


developed by thre Nickel industry through a 


planned program of research Poday tlarwe share 


of Canada’s Nickel produc tion is beme diverted 


from peace time uses into channels for prepare d- 
ness. Sothe Nickel mine facilities. greatly « <panded 
over the past decade. are avaln bye Inge Operate cl at 
peak Capac ity Phere is actually more Nickel now 
being delivered by Canada to the free world than 


Ith any acetime year, 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING STREET WEST, 
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* The Romance of Nickel” a 60-pas 
free on request to anyone interested a 
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Send for this free booklet! 


It explains Radiant Heating in every detail. 


The effeet of rugs... floor versus 
ceili cou floor covermes 


PAGE-HERSEY 


CONTINUOUS WELD STEEL PIPE 


PAGE-HERSEY TUBES, LIMITED 
FOR 
Address 
CLIP AND MAIL 
THIS COUPON TODAY! Prov 
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Continued from page 
was worried. Perhaps the storm would 
go down. Perhaps Capt. Locke would 
illow his passengers off at daylight. At 
a p.m. Cedar pl ked up this wireless 
message: “We are foundering on reet 
For God’s sake come and save us.” 

Cedar left her cove and wirelessed 
back: “Coming full speed but cannot 
see on account thick snow and heavy 
seas.’ Sophia replied All right, but 
for God's sake hurry Water coming 
into room.’ 

Cedar could not make it. Her skipper 
couldn't see the bow of his own vesse! 
He had to return to shelter Half an 
hour later another message came from 
Sophia: “Just in time to say good-by 
We are foundering.” It was the last 
word the world heard 

Next day, Oct. 26, Vancouver Pro 
vince editor Roy Brown scored a not 


able scoop when, on a tip from a CPR 
telegraph operator, he gave the world 
the first news of the tragedy Chree 
hours later at 5 p.m he CPR broke 
its own silence with 4a terse message 
from its head office in Montreal he 
President regrets to announce the loss 
ot the company Ss steamer Princess 
Sophia with al! passengers and crew 


Alaska and the Yukon were shocked 


ind plunged into grief Flags flew 
it half-mast for days here Was 
hardly a family in Dawson City that 
wasn't touched Victor Vancouver 
ind Seattle talked of littl St Ihe 


war news became secondar 


It was the worst shipping disaster in 
Pacitic Coast histo Chere had been 
heavy loss of | before but n r 
invthing like this three hundred and 
forty-three ome not u 
saved Rumors flew thick and 
there had been survivors But was 
false new Che only sur\ r 


brown-and-white English setter that 


arrived at Pee Harbor two day 
ifter the disaster mis fur re “Vv with 
ou. The animal wa »atfraid of water 
that it ome point Vhen crossing 
creek on a footbridge, he kept his head 
between his paws and crawled across 
No one will ever know what h p 
pene 1 in’ those las terrible ! Irs 
Passengers’ watches st ypped between 
five and seven p.m The ship ap 
parently went quickly, once she started 
to break up. It’s believed she split in 
two and the stern plunged off the rock 
to the bottom The bow portion w is 
vround i inst the rock nd w if ito 
the en the other sick the reef 
When Cedar arrived at daylight Oct. 26 
the tip of the forward mast w 
showing Liteboats had not been 
lowered: there was no time Beside 


the sickening list of Sophia h id made it 
impossible to work the davits 

More than three hundred coffins 
were rushed north from Seattle Whe 
bodies found were frozen) solid) and 
covered with oil from Sophia’s fuel 
tanks. ‘The Princess Alice, sent north to 
rescue Sophia passengers, returned 
Vancouver 
Nalt-staf 


Vhe flu raging in Vancouver saved 


some people from death in Sophia. Uhe 
had had to cancel reservations beciuse 
of iliness Phis caused of 
names. Some names wer iblished as 
being lost when their owner veren't 
aboard at All day lone phome 
ran in the W ID). Geohe In 
Vancouver He nswered yhome 
himse to explain that. though listed 
is lost Nhe ! d tl n tt tiie 
crew the pre hou ri 

For several days small boats looked 


for bodies. One Sophia passenger swam 
fifteen miles and was found dead in 
sitting position on a beach. his coat 


over his head Frank Gosse Sophia's 


second mate, may have reached shore 
ilive as footprints were seen in the 
sand near his frozen body 
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Woodshed's 
winter, 
Thirty cords of seasoned fir; 
Yet by spring ‘most ev'ry 

splinter 
Will be gobbled, as it were, 
By our hungry stoves that turn 


To ashes tha 
burn 


CHUCK! 


full 


t 


which 


against 


will n 


It's Mother Nature's annual 
joke 


All that wood goes up in 
smoke 


A Negro 
with eighty thousand 


sewed into 


iround the 
dollars 


thousand 


dust. In 


inother 


woman 


the 


ot 


—ROSS HAYNES 


woman's 


body 


her clothing. 


inot 


in bil 


diamonds and rubies 
\ number of t 


ifeboat 


was f 


dollars in 


In the 


r Was 


nd 


i linen bag tied to the neck of 
ho ird of 


sa rich 
vodies were lashe 
William O'Brien was f 


ound 
bills 
belt 
forty 


gold 


l 


od to 
ound 


vi his arms locked tight around the 
frozen body of on his boys 

It took the irmuistice of Noy ll to 
finally the Princess Sophia 
tragedy from the front page Long 
litigation followed. For years lawyers 
fought for damages for next-of-kin of 

lead. Old se still 
Capt took i 
cours 

Governor Thoma Riggs of Alask 
iid I have examined the log of the 
teamer Cedar ind I im 
convinced no blame can be attached 
Capt. Lock Had the transfer taken 
place and had loss of life accompanied it 
Capt. Locke would have been blamed 
Che master of the steamer Cedar states 
that he would have icted as Capt 
Locke did It seemed  impossibl« 
Sophia could have moved from. the 
cradle of rock in which she rested.”’ 

In direct contradiction to this a 
Juneau resident, Paul Graham. who 
had been on one of the rescue boats 
said: “Every man, woman and child 
could have been saved | believe | 
ould have taken them off in a rowboat 


Estebeth te 


We were told that if the 
had been inadian or 
would have been allowe 
passengers, bu he we 
ind that settled it with ¢ 
There wer nany forn 
Capt. Da of the 
it one You could h 


re 


i 


it 


scue boats 


ritish 


» take 


Americar 


pt. Lo 


enqu 


ve op 


the 


Irit’s 


stified 


rated 


between the Princess Sophia ind the 
Mstebeth ino a Peterborough cance 
Capt. Cynl D. Neroutsos. marin 
superintendent of the B.C Coast 
Service ked his opinion of Lock: 
running Sophia full speed in a snow 
stern inswered with ym word 

ippointed roy com 
mission. which reported Che con 
clusion ts ship was lost 
through peril o } sen As to why 
pe ngers were n nded i matter 
of conjectur we find it w not 
unre tole r Cap Locke not to 
land his passengers 

Immediate er the disa r tl 
CPR put in a new order that the first 
duty of a ship's « tain r stranding 
was to get his passen ashore 

By 1933 claims against the comp n 
had reached the Supreme Court of th 
United States. In the end the court 
found no hability and as result of 
this decision no passenger claims were 
paid * 
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DRIVE WITHOUT SHIFTING 


Relax in traffic with ‘‘Tip- 
Toe” Shift transmission — it 
lets you drive all day with- 
out shifting gears 


MORE POWER ON THE ROAD 


The new, bigger, 115 h.p 
engine instantly responds 
to your lightest touch — 
hurries you smoothly and 
quietly over highway or 
city streets. 
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LET A Tr DEMONSTRATION 


THE DISTINCTIVE NEW 
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CONVINCE YOU... 


e 
ntil you've driven the distinctive new De Soto vou cant realize 
the wonderful smoothie nd ridit Hort of thi 
outstanding automobile 
De Soto's extra comfort and smoothness is the result, first 
of all, of the 125 De Soto wheelbase plu entifically correct 
weight distribution and correct springit Phere 
smoother, more level ride, with all passenge I led 
between the ixles Foam-rubber | chair-height seat 
let vou relax in of course. there 
hie id le ar d elbow roo 
You ll hardly teel anv vibratior because of tloating powel 
engin mountings oil-smooth Fluid Drive ind the silent, 
easy operation of “Tip-Toe hitt 
Make a date to-dav with vour Dodge-De Soto dealer tor your 
introduction to “the ride that i revelation 


SEE YOUR DODGE-DE SOTO DEALER TODAY FOR A DEMONSTRATION RIDE 
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FAY Bossy SEES 


With linoleum you can make floors speak... in 


and loves —his room as a wigwam... 


any language... baby-talk for nurseries, teen-age talk 


a floor by parents 


who understand boys 


for young people... gay talk for rumpus 

rooms... They can say “Welcome” in hallways... 
be dignified in dining rooms... and set the base 

note for the colour and spirit of every room in the house. 
upstairs and down... Linoleum floors are a constant 
hoon to the housekeeper, too, for nothing can mar 


them...not even years and years of wear. Ask your 


architect or dealer to show vou how to take full 


I Mar ! De ‘ advantage of linoleum for everv room in vour home. 
| | \ <w | op cleans 
he at il mal light 


Time-tested 


FLOORS 


Established 1872 
Montreal 


product of 
DOVINION & LINOLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 
if 
ul]. 


Resilient . . 
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You Laughed at My Father 


Continued from page 15 


shouted at them, half-crying, half 
appealing, yet leaving a slight edge for 
insult. “Why don’t you pick on some 
one your own sizes. Go and hang Ned 
Kelly! me alone.”’ 

Ozzie’s big face and broad teeth were 
bright talismans of his good humor 
indicatives of a and rough 
young man who would find no peace in 
the small Australian bush town 

“Hop il Kdear'”’ he 
as he let another hailstone fly 
spoiling our fun. Run for it 


Leave 


restless 


was shouting 
“You're 
Edgar’ 

Edgar ran, but he ran for the cart, 
and as he clambered up the back he 
heard the shout behind. He tripped 
over the long black figure of Poor Tom 
but he 
and was slapping them on the mare 
Before could Pat Murphy 
came up and leaped in the air with his 
hands up and his voice in 
The sight of it seared Weary up on 
She pigroote d and rose 


had the reins off the stanchion 


she move 


a whoop 


her hind legs 
fora moment, then leaped forward, with 
Edgar hard on the 
prevent her colliding with the back of 
Jack Jenkins’ old Ford car 


pulling reins to 


Let her go, Edgar'” the larrikins 
shouted 
The boy didn’t hear Weary was 
bolting down the pot holed street, her 
iron hoofs clanking like armor, and 


the steel-shod wheels roaring and thun 
dering so that the noise brought out the 
whole town 
“It's Poor Tom,” they 
Poor Tom was bouncing on the floor 
ind the dust 
i red trail behind him 


cried 
of his wood cart wood 
was scattering 
ir 


small body be 


was standing on the cart, his 


suncing and jerking with 


the hard shakes his arm wide is he 
held the flving reins As he caught 
Wearvy’s gallop he shouted and slapped 
down the reins so that she fled along 
the road with an equine devil behind 


her 
Out came the shopkeepers ind the 


townspeople to see Poor Tom bouncing 


flat on his back, as his son fled the 
town 

Isthat i load of wood you're st lling, 
Edgar ’ shouted Mr. Drew, the dr per 

the happiest man in St. Helen 

Mr. Mee the butcher, with a blue 


nd reund his 
‘Bet 


him on. the 


and white apron round 


wide stomach, called to 


you lose 


you ten-to-omne 


way 

Ride him, Edgar!” cried Cornell the 
barber 

They all shouted. and encouraged 

the chemist, the baker, the cake lady 
the dressmaker, the grocer the tron 
monger the feed merchant It was 
the latter i horse fancier vho 
shouted Hitch your old man to the 
traces. Edgar, and you'll be in the city 


by morning 
The minister 
church, but he 
and I dg ir met 
the small boys who were 
to Moore's 
bend and sweep up 
to throw fiercely, but 
integrated in the air, and he could only 


was at the gate of his 
turned away in disgust 
i shower of stones from 
plaving next 
garage He managed to 
i handful of chips 
back they dis 
shout frustrations 

“Wait till I get 
morrow !”’ 

“Poor Tom is dotto,”’ 
“Poor ‘Tom ts blotto!”’ 

He recognized two of them, boys who 


you at school to 


they chimed, 


would normally not bother him nor 
cheek him, for they were poor boys 
themselves. One was Freddie Pratt 


whose brother was a half-wit, but he 
shouted and laughed and Edgar shouted 
back 
“Tl get you, 
wait, Freddie!” 
“So’s yourold man!” shouted Freddi 


Pratt. 


Freddie Pratt You 
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Edgar heard the 


laughter trickling 


out behind him as he left the shops, 
but he brought out the housewives 
Mrs. Ball, the councillor’s wife, whose 
fierc: d i barked at his old enemy on 
the wagon; the doctor's’ wife; the 


lower down a few 
Edgar 


out of the town when Mrs 


and 
more youths and laughing girls 


lawyer's 


wis alm ost 
Keith Thomps »n waved from her violet 


garden Edrar waved back and 
shouted “Hullo, Mrs. Thompson!” 
She was the wife of Thompson the 
Drover ind she was a woman lonely 


she called 
bread?” 
you, Mrs 
today 


“Hullo, Edgar,” 
want som» of my 

“No thank 
Haven't time 
Good-by!” 

Edgar almost felt safe 
as he slowed down old Weary 
suddenly came upon the 
Constable Bull Constable 
riding a black bike and the 
cart approaching he dismounted and 
waved Edgar to get off the middle of 
the road 


Do vou 


Thompson 
Good-by' 


from the town 
but he 
policeman 
Bull 


is he saw 


was 


‘You're as bad as your old man 
Constable Bull shouted out Get off 
the road and slow down that hors 
You're cutting up the highway! 

Yessir.”’ said Edgar and pu 


lled the 
mare over and held her to a wal 
“And get that drunken old man out 


of town,” said the Constable 


** Yessir 

ADGAR sat down and let Weary 
follow her own course He 
had to think this out, forgetting his 
father behind him, but remembering 
the gauntlet he had run Che who 
thing was not understandable in ne 
way undersiandabl It was all a wal 
of circumstance that surrounded him 
That was all he could se Ne 
theless he needed reven ind en 
to Edgar was a plan to burn down 
the town, every street of it, every stims 
of the low wooden house nd weather 
board store ind even the town’s only 
thre« storied buildin t he Prince 
Hotel He could picture and nse 
the whole town in flames, the peopl 
running about lost nd mad while 
Edgar himself walked about. shouting 
and laughing at their predicament 
The only trouble with this scheme w 
the existence of a fire brigade, in whic! 
Ozzie Old and Pat Murphy were lead 
ing volunteers. \ good fire 
mide heroes out of rrikin nd thi 


final injustice made Edgar aband on the 
ide 1 

His father was 
had rolled him over to 


one side of it, and his long body w 


still asleep on the cart 


but the jolting 


twisted about into a tortured tion 
his long arms) half wrapped about 
himself. and his thin legs stretched t 

sprawl and abandon. He was covered 
with red dust and dirt, and his face was 


scratched and black 


Poor ‘Tom, lke this, was an ex 
hausted man with acres of silen ibout 
him and torments of notse inside him 
i man as unknown to Edgar as Edgar 
was unknown to him. The boy looked 
away from him. hating him for that 
moment because it wasn't his father 
he saw, but Poor Tom who was mocked 
by the town: Poor Tom, the man who 
would get roaring drunk once or twice 
1 year and then, in shame perhaps 
disappear for a month into the bush, 


boy to fend for himself 
who never spoke to the 
townspeople; the silent punished man 
in his life which no one 
a silent 


leaving his 
Poor Tom 


with a secret 
shared: the man with 
to the which the 
never 
a boy to understand 
doned it to pure blind 
As he came to the 
the river he forgot the 
the evening train from the city plung 
ing down the track. Its sturdy thun- 


hostility 


town town would 
was too much for 
ind dg if 


inger 


forgive It 
iban 


level crossing near 


town as he saw 
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dering approach had him in a moment 
of delight, and as he saw the engine 
draw close and recognized the driver 
as Mr. MacFee, he was up on his feet, 
shouting at the top of his voice: 

“Go it, Mr. MacFee! Go it, Bob!” 

When Mr. MacFee pulled off his 
denim cap and waved it and shouted 
from his black face: ‘‘Hullo, Edgar!” 
the boy was a jumping ball of ecstasy 
and he cried in a shrill voice: ‘‘Paper! 
Paper! Paper!"’ waiting for someone 


to hurl a morning city paper out of 


the window. He watched for known 
faces, and he recognized Mr. Wurzel 
the music teacher and Miss Britt the 
dancing teacher, and two or three 
stockmen from Malool. No one threw 
a paper, for he had caught them late 
Other boys were farther up the line 
and he could see them in the distance, 
gathering the flying scattering 
sheets. He watched the train, waiting 
until it turned the bend to slow down 
ind stop at St. Helen's neat station 

Then he sat down and let out a 
tremendous breath of pleasure but he 
turned around quickly as he saw that 
his father was sitting bolt upright 
For a moment he thought his father 
had watched him in his abandon, but 
then he saw that Poor Tom's red eyes 
were red upon the horizon, he was 
staring, unseeing, unconscious 

“Lie back, Dad.’ Edgar said to his 
father. “‘Lie back.’ 

His father did not move, and Edgar 
could not approach him to ease him 
back, so he started up Weary. As he 
‘drove across the rails the bumping 
collapsed his father again He drove 
on down the gravel road, right down to 
the fenced-in paddock near the river 

Having driven Weary into the en 
closure he got off the cart and walked 
out, leaving her harnessed, leaving the 
cart just as it was, with his father on 
it. He did not lift the split rail behind 
him, but left everything there for his 
father to believe that the mare had 
just walked home on her own lor 
this, he did not know if he was saving 
his father the shame of his son, or 
saving himself the embarrassment of 
He simply left the rig and 
icross from the Vic 
river to the New 
where stood the 


his father 
rowed himself 
torian side of the 
South Wales side, 
two-and-a-half-roomed wooden house 
in which he lived with his father 

He washed the 
his face and hands in a tub near the 
river and he lit the oil lamp as the 
cool spring sky went fading down the 
reaches of the Big River He raked 
the coals of the iron stove in the big 
kitchen and filled it with kindling wood 
ind boxwood until it 
blazed 
and ate it with tomato sauce and white 
bread. drinking thick tea with con 
densed milk When he had finished 


he went to the door to look across the 


leather sweat from 


caught ind 
hen he cooked a mutton chop 


river to see if his father had awakened 

The sky was too dark, but he knew 
that the cold evening air would soon 
revive his father and bring him tiredly 
home Edgar had no intention. for 
either’s sake, of facing his father as 
he was, so he turned out the light and 
closed up the fire. He usually slept in 
the big warm kitchen, but he knew 
that his father would stumble into the 
first bed he could find, so he went into 
down on the 
sleep for his 


his father’s room to lie 
bed to wait) without 
father’s return 
He forgot his father as he tried again 
to think up some idequate revenge 
Then 
because the hunt 


upon the town for its mockery 
he forgot the town 
for revenge set him dreaming again 
But this 
violent litthe odyssey wearied him and 
drove him into sleep without satisfying 
the fleeting bitterness of his cry for an 
equ ilizer to life 


Into images of its destruction 


N THE faint spring dawn Edgar did 

not rise as usual and light the fire 
and make breakfast. He pretended 
sleep. 

As the dogs across the river barked, 
as the kookaburras laughed and the 
cockatoos shrieked, Poor Tom awak- 
ened in the kitchen and sat up. For 
some time he talked to himself as he 
walked about, then he kept quiet as 
if he had caught himself at it He 
tried to keep his actions quiet, but in 
the long process of putting away his 
best suit and packing his blanket roll 
and his kit, he knocked and groaned 
and sighed. He went out without 
eating and, as Edgar sat up in the first 
light. he could hear his father rowing 
across the river, hitching up the cart, 
and driving Weary up the gravel road 
over the railway line. 

Only then did Edgar get up. He 
could see his father going up the hill 
and he wondered when he would be 
back. Most likely the bush would hold 
Poor Tom silent and guilty for three 
or four weeks When he eventually 
returned with a load of wood Edgar 
would have to go around with hfm 
selling it, talking for him to the towns 
people with whom ‘Tom himself would 
never talk. 

In the meantime Edgar would be 
alone, and he began to sing his favorite 


song: 


O Derry Vale 
For vou Rreen ISI¢€ ana fairyv- 


He sang ina high-pitched shriek, but 
when he went outside to wash his face 
at the bench he let his voice out and 
the people icross the river could hear 
the thin clear sound distilled in’ the 
early morning 
to listen to him, particularly the Flan 
nagans Mrs. Flannagan, an_ Irish 
immigrant, came out to listen and to 


Some of them stopped 
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say to her husband that the angelS 
came down out of the heavens when 
Edgar sang. This was not Edgar’s 
intention at all. He liked the nice clear 
achievement of each note; the higher 
it went the longer he held it, very 
pleased with his sound making, caught 
and carried away with the freedom of 
it, but not sentimental Never sen 
timental. 

He was too hungry to keep it up 
for long and he lit the fire and began 
his breakfast. He had stale bread for 
toast and three eggs which he boiled 
in a black iron porridge pot. He put 
a jam tin of dripping by the fire to 
soften it and, as it all came to a head 
he sat down at the kauri table and 
tucked it away, eating and drinking 
it the same time. He put his bare 
feet out to the fire and watched through 
the open door for the morning train 
to the city to pass by, on the other side 
of the river. Usually he was up on the 
track to see it, but he was late this 
morning, and when it appeared he ran 
to the door and waved across the space 

This morning he felt like company 
and he left for school immediately 
First, however, he checked the height 
of the river by the stick he kept at 
its lip level. The river had fallen an 
inch in two days, a sure sign of an 
early summer He moved the stick 
down to the new level and rowed across 
against the quick tow He tied up the 
boat and began the slowest and longest 
route to school. 

He walked along the railway line and 
then on the sleepers supporting it, 
hopping on each one, turning up blue 
stones from time to time on a hunt 
for drop-tailed lizards. When he saw 
one of the small reptiles he held its 
tail. Its cold tip came off in his hand 
still wriggling as the rest of the lizard 
ran away free. It was a phenomenon 
which always gave him wonder. 


Continued on page 60 
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Centinued from page 5&8 

He wearied his arm with stone throw- 
ing at the poles, at the fence posts, 
at the line (which set off a spark when 
the stone glanced off it), and most 
particularly at any sparrow, starling, 
finch, or tit that came within range 
The one target he did resist since it 
was broad daylight — was the insulator 
cups on the telephone and electric line 
posts 

Once he shouted: “‘Hullo Dummy!” 

Dummy couldn’t hear him, for 
Dummy was deaf and dumb; but 
Edgar waved to the little hunched boy 
riding his bike along a sandy path, and 
Dummy 
touching his mouth and throwing his 
fingers forward, as if throwing a silent 
word to Edgar 
peramental young man, and Edgar was 
pleased with the greeting, particularly 
since Dummy was a great friend of his 
principal enemy, Ozzie Old 

He did not greet the few people 
whom he saw in the back yards facing 


returned the greeting by 


Dummy was a tem 


the railway line, for they were the 
whom Poor Tom was 
mad and his son a freak However, 
when the railway gangers came along 
the line on a four-wheeled trolley, he 
waited until the last moment (when 
it seemed that they would run him 
over) and as they shouted at him ind 
actually stopped working the lever 
locomotion, he le iped off the line to the 
gravel path, safe in his defiance as the 


townspeople 


trolley kept going 

“You young tike!’’ Tim Banner, the 
head ganyver, shouted back at him 
‘You keep off this bloody line or Tll 
lather your backside when I catch you.’ 

‘Tim Banne rcould never catch Edgar, 
they both knew, but Edgar did not 
cheek him He stood on the line 
balancing with his hands out, watching 
the trolley disappear. He admired ‘Tim 
He was the fattest man in the town, 
ind the strongest he had once lifted 
i baby Austin ear clean off the ground 
by its front wheels. 

“Tim Banner,” he shouted into the 
distance, ‘“‘ain’t worth a tanner!”’ 

For a while he walked behind Pit 
Potter, the blacksmith’s man and the 
river thief. Pit was a tiny man, and 
fifty yards behind him Edgar kept 
equal stride, imitating the sway of his 
body and the swinging hands, with the 
billyean lunch. When Pit turned around 
and caught him at it, Edgar was off 
like a shot, diving between the fence 
wires and taking the short cut up 
through the houses. He knew that Pit 
was as likely as not to chase him and 
give him a solid kick on the backside, 
for Pit recognized in Edgar the one 
person in St. Helen who knew most 
about his river stealing; and at every 
opportunity he would scare the day 
lights out of the boy to keep his silence 
and respect 

‘Pit Potter, the crayfish hogger,”’ 
Edgar said in safety. 


No THAT he was among the low 
houses and the high fences of the 
town Edgar did not dawdle and journey 
so much, but walked in and out the 
tall gum trees which lined the road, 
sometimes looking for gum moths; but 
generally uncomfortable in the town. 


ON A BUDGET 


Consider this counsel before you begin one: 


It's easier living without than within one! 


Elastoplas 


When he came out on the main road, 
when his bare feet found the smooth 
warm asphalt path, he became a sm ili 
boy sulking to school. 

Each house here had a green front 
lawn, rose bushes, hedges, and a deco 
rative wire fence. Sometimes a house 
had an asphalt path leading to the front 
door, and one or two of the new houses 
Edgar inspected 


TRADE MARE 


had cement paths 
these prosperous houses as a Cockney 
might inspect Buckingham Palace, 
wondering what it was that went on 
inside them and how the people lived 
He saw Mr. Penn, the dentist, kissing 
his wife good-by; a most embarrassing 
thing to Edgar, for Edgar couldn't 
remember ever being kissed in his life 
A little farther along he stopped to ‘ 
stare at the house of Doctor Meadows 


It was the only brick house in the 
street, one of the few in the town. It 
was the only house with a tiled roof 
They were green tiles, with crowing 
cocks ut each peaked gable As he 
stared at the brick veranda and the 
leadlight polished 
electric bell he was suddenly 


Stays put because it stretches and 
moulds to your skin even on most 
awkward places. 


Elastoplast 


windows the 
iware 
that the Doctor's wife was in a corner 
of the garden, digging with gloved 
hands 

“Do you throw stones on my roof?” 
she said to Edgar, pulling off her gloves 
and showing her rings as if they were 
handsful of dew 

‘No, Mrs. Meadows,” said Edgar 
Though he would have boasted “yves”’ 
to all the others he was telling the truth 
to Mrs. Doctor Meadows, for he ad 
mired the green tiles too much to stone 
them 

“Well know you Mrs. Doctor 
Meadows said. “So don’t let Constable 
Bull catch you or you'll be in jail in 
a jiffy And if I catch you tell your 
headmaster, and then look out 


Edgar's unreal guilt was written all 
over him, and he said: “Yes, Mrs 
Meadows,” and ran off down the street 
turning off the main road at the first 


Comfortable, flesh-coloured, 
inconspicuous edges stay 
firmly in place. 


Elastoplast 


dirt crossroad, staring no more at the 
He walked the road, leaping 
out of the way at the last minute as 
Smith’s Dodge truck came by He 
choked in the dust of Roy ‘Tilley’s 
Indian motor bike, which followed it 

“You'll be late for school, Edgar,” 
Roy called to him. 

Edgar said “No | won't! He 
ind he knew 


houses 


couldn't see it as a joke 
he was several hours early for school 
He was nearly there now and, though 
he delayed his arrival into the school 
grounds for as long as he could by 
walking through the town dump, there 


came the moment when he had nothing Variety of shapes and sizes to fit 


all requirements cuts, blisters 
and other minor injuries. 


else to do but crawl through the wire 
fence, avoiding the gate entrance as 
something completely unnecessary in 
a school. 

building 
divided into two parts the upper 
school and the lower school It was 
close to the earth, with a corrugated 


The school was a_ large 


iron roof that sloped down to a sur 
rounding veranda, making it an oddly 
shaped bungalow, shaded by one or 
two gum trees, and a drooping pepper 
corn tree. Surrounding it on ifs slope, 
was a large area of dry ground which 
ended in tall grass and a few trees at 
the foot of the slope. Beyond that 
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was the first farmland of the town, a 
bog pasture for the Wilberforce Dairy 
COWS 

There was no one in sight in the 
school grounds and the school itself was 
shut up tight. Edgar kept away from 
the buildings. He sat by the green 
banked gutter for awhile, breaking the 
thin film of thin ice and looking for 
frogs which he knew were not there. 
He ran with his bare legs through the 
thick front lawn, then he galloped off 
down the dry hard slope, kicking at 
himself like a horse At the foot of 
the slope by an old stump he brought 
out two marbles he had in his pocket 
and, though it was not the marbk 
season, he played black-track up to the 
main gate He hung on the gat 
waiting for someone else to turn up, 
and catching the increasing activity of 
the town as horses and carts went by, 
ind the 
first dray of rubbish went into the tip 
He hop-skipped-and-jumped across the 
girls’ playground, stood on his hands 


trucks bounced on the gravel 


with his feet against the sunny wa 
and finally sat on the ground with his 
hands behind his head, his back against 
the wall, thinking about the coming 
summer 

‘What there, Edgar'” 

Scotty Campbell had arrived 

“| p there, Scotty!” Edgar said and 
got up. “Have you got any marbles’ 

got 
home, but I haven't any on 

A thousand marbles was an impos 
sibility, particularly for Scotty, who 
Was a bad marble player and i poor 
boy. But Edgar knew better than to 
say “Get off it’ to Scotty for his 


i couple of thousand at 


boasting, for Scotty was always looking 
for a fight ind as a fighter he was as 
hard as a nail 

Six months ago Scotty had been the 
most tortured boy in the school, for 
he was an immigrant speaking a Scot 
tish dialect completely ununderstand 
ible to anyone in the school He had 
been a fai target for all, including 
idyar. Everything about Scotty had 
been laughable his strange mother 
who wore bonnets and drove into town 
with a horse and dray:; his Bible 
reading father with red hair; the mud 
bog near the river which an immi 
gration movement had fobbed off onto 
him as a farm Finally, there was 
Scotty's horse Bitser dr horse 
an enormous brute with shaggy legs 
Scotty rode it five miles to school and 
the sight of that square figure with a 
British face. mounted on a mountain 
of a draught horse, was enough to set 
the whole town laughing Until one 
day Scotty had leaped off his horse, a 
wild and unintelligible Highland cry on 
his lips, and there in the street beaten 
Jack Murphy into the dust Having 
tasted blood he had fought his way 
clean through the school to boys who 
were older and bigger than himself 
compensating his pride at the same 
time with larger and bigger boasts, as 
a challenge to any boy to deny and defy 
him. 

He had Edgar's respect, but not his 
regard nor yet all his fear; and Edgar 
sensed every time he met Scotty that 
some day they would have to fight it 
out Scotty was always looking for 
it. and Edgar was always trying to 
avoid it, yet the day had to come 

Actually Scotty was not so bad alone 
He boasted, as always, but he did not 
make contact impossible 

“What about the new teacher?” 
Scotty was saying to Edgar “Have 
you seen her? She comes from the city 
and what a tart!” 

haven't seen her,” Edgar said 
“but I'm putting a frilled-neck lizard 
in her desk this morning.” 

‘Ah,’ said Scotty, 
Where's the lizard?” 


‘| haven't found one yet,” 


“vou're not game 


Edgar 
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addressed the class 


‘I'm just going down the slope 


replied 
to get one; if you want to come 

“Too true,” said Scotty and they 
were off down the slope to the tall grass 
and the rocks, to hunt for a frilled neck 
lizard. a pre-historic reptile with a 
thorny hide and a horrible face 

Edgar knew more about looking for 
these things than did Scotty, but 
Scotty was not a boy to be told 
anything, and he made his own search 
mostly in the wrong places. At first 
hearted 


Edgar's searches were half 
since his boast had only been a half 
truth. He had thought of putting a 
lizard in the new teacher's desk, but 
now that he was being forced into 
actually doing it, he did not apply 
himself with any energy Unfortun 
ately, as more boys arrived at the 
school, the word got about, and Edgar 
was joined by twenty other boys 
hunting for a lizard The excitement 
and the boasting of it got into Edgar, 
and he began to hunt tn earnest 

Lost in his boast Edgar was afraid 
that someone else might do it instead 
He was the acknowledged expert on 
lizards and all other bush life. so he felt 
it to be his right 

“IT bet you get the wind up.”’ said 
Tom Appleyard 


“That's all vou know 
Edgar 
both in her desk.” 

This was inviting real trouble from 
the headmaster, but Edgar urged on 
his helpers. saving, “Look there 
under that rock dig around that 
post lift up that old tin can 


re plied 


down near the canal 

As the school hour of nine o'clock 
drew close, it seemed that they would 
not find a lizard: it was too early: it 
wasn't warm enough vet for the rep 
tiles to be lying in the sun In des 
peration Edgar shook on the fence 
posts to see if he could scare one out, 
and when he saw a grey streak shoot 
out of the grass near him, he shouted 
“Here's one.” ind started the chasse 

The lizard had no chance The boys 
held it at bay and Edgar reached — 
down among his admiring schoolfellows 
and grasped the lizard It was 
horrible monster, a foot long and horny 
with spines In a defensive position 
it spread out a great umbrella neck, 


Vicious attempt to frighten its 
enemies All boys Knew, by its oval 
patter of teeth, that it was not deadly 
but a bite could be 
damaging, and the teeth had to be 
ivoided 

Edgar yrasp d it behind the neck 
then swung tt around to secure the 


pusonous and 


others. Then he began to put i to 
sleep by rubbing its white stomach up 
ind down, from its toits chin’ ‘The 
bell rang, and he had to keep rubbings 
il is he walked to the sceho 5! sur- 


rounded by the boys 


Nix one of them id Old 
Chalk-and-talker will see us Chalk 
ind-telker was Mr. Walker, the schoo! A} 
master 

They split up and, as each class 


formed a line to march into the class 
rooms, Edgar slipped in beforehand 
ratsed the lid of the spectal desk near 


the blackboard, gave the lizard a few 


more strokes ind pl we d if ently on 
i box of chalk, its frilled neck out. u 
slit py eves staring ferociously 
Mhdear was in his seat by the time the 
class entered 


Mr. Walker brought in) the new 
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teacher to introduce her and tora black 


moment Edgar thought that old Chalk 


ind-talker might open the desk himself 
This was something he hadn't counted 
on Mr. Walker stood at the desk nd 
drummed on it with his fingers as he 
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Harmsworth, who will teach you for the 
rest of the year.” 

For a quick moment Edgar took his 
eyes off the teacher's desk to look at 
Miss Harmsworth. He saw a nervous 
young woman with very black hair 
and pink cheeks, a city woman, neat 
ind progressive in her grey woolen 
dress. She was already overwhelmed 
by the sight of twenty twelve-year-old 
anarchists. They were inspecting her 
with deliberate appraisal to see if she 
would be easy or strict: and all of them 
knew at a glance what Patchy White 
said to Edgar: 

“She’s easy!” 

“White! You can write twenty lines 
on keeping a still tongue,’ said Mr. 
Walker, his tight English suit a meas 
ure of his dignity, his irritated lips a 
weapon of revenge **Now | warn you,’ 
Mr. Walker went on 
iny lack of control and discipline, any 
slacking simply because Miss Harms 


“Any unruliness, 


Inevitable 
Conclusion 


The honeymoon is over when 
She save: “You're like all other 
men!” 


( V 


worth is new, and there'll be trouble, 
ind | know the troublemakers Do 
you hear what | am_ saying? Any 
nonsense and there will be punishment 
strap, detention, or a letter home 

Miss Harmsworth stood silently by 
her face getting pinker, her eyes more 
startled. her whole expression an admis 
sion of being bushed Mr. Walker 
had seared the lot of them, and when 
he had tasted the best of tt he turned 
the class over to the frightened youn; 
lady and marched out with a tail wind 
of hatred 

Miss Harmsworth looked at the boys 
ind girls as if they were sea waves 
they might break upon her at any 
moment. She was scarlet by now ind 
when Scotty Campbell cried Up 
there. Miss Harmsworth!” the laugh 
burst around her and she stepped up 
on the dais and knocked on the desk 
for silence Kevery child in the room 
expected the liz ird to awaken and leap 
out, and the sudden hush of expectancy 
rather surprised and confused Miss 
Harmsworth For a moment 
gained the contidence which Mr 
Walker had taken away 

Now children.” she began 

Bovs and girls! corrected Fish 
Sharkey They always ca us boys 
ind girls in the country, Miss.” 

All right, boys and girls.”’ 

**Miuss One of the girls, a tight 
little head from the Derry Downs, was 
asking to leave the room 

No. you must wait,”” said Miss 
Harmsworth 

“Please Miss!”’ 

The class had its hands up, demand 
ing permission to « lean the blackboard, 
sharpen the pencils, open the windows 
light the fire, break the chalk. 

“No!’’ cried Miss Harmsworth, and 
rapped the d sk again 

The silence was amazing. 

“We will begin with history. Have 
you all got your books?” 

*‘Yes Miss.”’ 

“Now where were you?”’ She held 
up her own copy of Bean’s Empire 
History ind Edgar could see that she 
had all her books and might never have 
to open her desk. even for chalk That 
meant fhat the next teacher might get 
the lizard. and the next teacher was 
Miss Galway, a grey-haired Irish dic 
tatress, older than the town of St 
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“We were up to page sixty, Mis 
Harmsworth,” said Pat Penn, a clever 
girl who wore gold bracelets on he 
teeth and gold bangles on her irm 
“We were reading about India and the 
Cawnpore riots.” 

“Very well,” Miss Harmsworth said 
“We will do a little revision She 
glanced down at her book for a mo 
ment 1 paper bullet hit the black 
board, a girl was hit with a ruler; and 
a des} Wis banged As Muss Hi irms 
worth looked up it all continue d su she 
rapped the desk again 

The silence was something she had 
never experienced in her life before 

Miss Harmsworth looked for = th 
quietest and humblest boy in the class 
the safest. and she saw Kdgar, who 
alone seemed to have a terrible stillness 
about him as he stared before him, tin 
fact he was nearly goggle eved 

Che boy with the red hair she said 
“What is your name 

“Edgar,” they all shouted 

Edgar lifted his eves, startled He 
stood up by his desk 

Edgar!’ Miss Harmsworth said as 
gently and persuasively as she could 
to this ragged little boy for whom she 
felt a little sorry What was the Black 
Hole of Calcutta” 


Edgar paused blushed and fidgeted 


suppose a coal mine, Miss,’ he said 

As it happened he had _ forgotten 
whether this was a geography or a 
history lesson Che class roared with 
laughter, and even Miss Harmsworth 
licked her lips. Edgar looked around 
half laughing with the rest 

“No Edgar Miss Harmsworth said 
her confidence gradually coming back 
“The Black Hole of Caleutta wa " 
prison where the Indians put one 
hundred and eighty British people, one 
hundred and thirty-two of whom died 


of suffocation and starvation 
caused the British to fight the Battle 
of Plassey ino 175% ind punist 
Indians and set up a good government 
for the Indians in Calcutta Is that 


It was so clear that Edgar vould 
never forget it, for at that moment 
Miss Harmsworth opened her desk to 
look for a piece of chalk ind the « ~ 
tood to its 
followed her groping hand 

Miss Harmsworth froze, her April 


teet is her latent eyes 


face became dead white, her eyes and 
mouth opened to their limits Then 
she shrieked and dropped the id ‘ 


the desk. thus disturbing the frightened 


hizard which leaped or fell out { 
desk it her feet ind then skimmed 
wrTo the wooden floor Mi Harn 


worth held her hand over her moutl 


is she sobbed, and most fainted 

Phe class shouted and ped up on 
the dest including Edgar himself 
caught the | nik It men 
he came » ti erst ‘ ad 
izard around the desk nd ca red 
it b tial i me back d 
Mi Hlart vortl \ wi ad 
ike club ivoid it n in 
it feroct iny neck H 
der hit desk ind tt 
‘ hi nd and Uew 
Edear captured tt rd in near 
i bigh window na v1 dout 
handed A n 

ice 

it his desk 

\t e moment ex M Walker 
entered the classroon 

\ decent t iit eem n n 

me ind « Noise ind siler i n 
interruption of then Thus silen 
uspension in ech t 


Stand up! Mr. Walker ordered 
the cl with potent brevity He 
ignored Muss Harmsworth who wa 
only just recovering “Now! What 


is this’ What's been going on What 
shrieking? Well 


was allt 
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Ah, the silence 

warned you of the consequences 
Mr. Walker cried, angry “What 
caused all this commotion? If no one 
speaks up you'll all be given six of the 
best. All of you. Well?” 

“There was a lizard.” said Mary 
Tuckery. a frightened girl with a large 
body. a teacher's pet, a prematurely 
ripened girl who was ilways terrified of 
roughness 

“A lizard. Who brought it in’ 

Silence 

“Marv Tuckery,” Mr. Walker 
“Who brought it in?’ 

“| don’t know, sir.’ 

“Own up, whoever did it, or there I] 
be no sport this week 

Edgar knew his real position now 
The strict rules of the game required 
that he speak and admit his sin; but 
there wasn’t a hope of him doing so in 


the face of Mr. Walker 


“Speak up, you bush-boys. Which of 
you brought it in’ Silence You 
Campbell” 

‘No. sir.” said Scotty, defiant 
boldly 

Mr. Walker pierced them all wit! 


his finger and angry question. When 
he came to Edgar the boy said nothin 

Ah' You! Come to my office Phe 
rest of you sit down, and let me warn 
you Next time I'll strap the lot of 
vou.” He said this so grimly 
knew he meant it, and he left then 
Edgar in his frightful wake 

As Edgar's bare feel padded the 


the 


corridor he could not distinguis 
hard contact of his feet from the thumy 
of his heart in his chest His hand 
were shaking as he tried to tuck then 
into his pockets, but such behind 
bravado failed: though he wasn't bitter 


anv thought that he had done nvthing 


wrong had gone He was complet 

lost in the injustice of what was about 
to happen. He was an innocent boy 
being beaten for nothin Unfortun 


itely this indignant imnocence was no 


consolation to him now, nor did he 


enjoy the philosophy that 1t would soor 


be over and would not hurt anyway 


The thing itself was nothing to the 
anticipation and his mouth was getting 
drv and his body tense as he watched 
the neat creased legs of Mr. Walker 
Mr. Walker was a brute and an unfair 
man. as far as Edgar could see He 
could have struck Mr. Walker at this 
moment in sheer self-justification if he 
had not been so terrified Che troubl 
was he was too terrified to even think 
of running away 

He stood at Mr Walker's desk, held 
out his hand unbidden and screwed 
up his face as the first blow o 
thick leather strap came halfway uy 
his arm 

Ag iin! said Mr W ilke r as bids 

dropped his hand 

Mr. Walker gave him six on the one 
hand 

“Now the other one.” 

Mr. Walker held the black str ip in 
his mastered hand and, as Edgar put 


out his left. he brought it down fron 


over his) shoulder not vVicrous but 
justified: not cruel, but right tt 
stern, hard lesson 

‘Ten was his usual maximum, but an 
instinct for tt added another two, and 


he looked down at. the bov and saw 
i few eryvstal tears on his dirty face 
It was the dirt that upset him; but 
he could forgive the dirt at this 
moment. so nothing was said, nothing 
exchange d ind hdg ir turned his back 
and walked out. He heard Mr. Walker 
sigh as he closed the door behind him 

Edgar sniffed and swallowed and 
spat, ind he entered the classroom to 
the awe and silence of the others who 
had escaped He stood to be told he 
might be seated and Miss Harmsworth 
looked as if she were near to tears 


herselt However, no boy could detect 
her moment of concern, and Edgar 
could certainly see nothing in Miss 
Harmsworth but the cause of all this 
and for that she was marked for him 

“Sit down, Edgar,’ sbe said, and 
swallowed the words as he went to his 


place. “‘I she began. “I don't 
like to see boys being strapped + 

“It doesn’t hurt, Miss.” said Scotty 
Campbell. Scotty was strapped more 
than any other boy in the school but 
it only added to his defiance and taste 
for it 

Tf you all behave there won't be 
iny strapping,” Miss Harmsworth said 
desperately, but. it conveyed nothing 
of her deep dislike for violence, and 
it sounded, even to her own ears, like 
just another repetition of the everlast 
ine school teacher's morality “Now 
let us continue.” 

The lesson went on, and though 
Patchy White opened Edgar's book and 
whispered Did it hurt?” and though 
Edgar shook his head and said “No! 


he was left alone by total consent tor 


the rest of the lesson, his eyes on his 
bow but his heart unfocused His 
life and its loneliness were upon him 
ind though he could not identify the 


lack and the emptiness of It, he some 


how felt the unique position which fate 
had given i father mocked by the 
town i bare house i lonely river at 


his door, no plump hand to give him 
bread and butter when he went home 


It was self-pity and self-revelation, and 

he was glad when the bell rang and 

Miss Harmsworth’s class was over 
Yes he said in another attempt 


| hope this doesn’t happen again 


It was lost in the restlessness and 
tthe mischief young explorers 


The wave lapped right up to her feet 
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and she hurried out and closed the door 
in safety behind her. 


SYDGAR survived the day and 

4 walked boldly through town to 
challenge the people to mock him 
again. Most of them ignored him, for 
there was no fun ina small boy walking 
through the town, even though his 
shirt was out again. For that matter 
Edgar was disappointed that they 
ignored him and it only made their 
laughter of yesterday more terrible, and 

for some strange reason his punish 
ment at school today more unjust 

Even so, he forgot it all again when 
he reached the river and he spent the 
evening looking for signs of Pit Potter's 
early nets; but Pit was a master 
poacher ind it would take Edgar the 
whole of spring and summer to find 
them all. He went home, disappointed 
in this too 

In the darkness, when he had eaten 
his tea and was sitting in the small 
house listening to the distant town 
sounds, the weight of that town across 
the river came back upon him, and 
he could not bear it. He got up, put on 
a jumper, and rowed himself across the 
river 

“Is that you, Edgar 
called to him 

It was old Bob, the river-boat cap 


someone 


tain who now lived in a boiler on the 
river bank Edgar would have liked 
to talk with old Bob for the company 
of it. But he could not trust old Bob 
He was a temperamental old man, who 
was sometimes violently unfriendly 
though at other times he was great 
hearted and patient 

‘Yes It's Edgar called, but 
he ran off swiftly and silently into the 
darkness 
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There was a moment now when he 
was lost, unable to go home and unable 
to face anyone in the town. Yet this 
day required some end to it, some 
satisfactory end 

As he crossed the ballasted railway 
line the moon began to rise and by 
its pale cold light, Edgar filled his 
pockets with gravel and one or two 
large bluestone chips from the ballast 

He knew now that there was one 
fitting end to this day and he was 
gathering ammunition for it, for, as 
soon as he came up to the first house 
near the railway line, he started stoning 
the roofs 

They were all low galvanized roofs 
practically designed for stoning 

He started on the roof of Mr. Mee 
the butcher, and picked the others 
indiscriminately as he ran. He pelted 
the church, this being the highest and 
hollowest roof, and ran for his lite as 
the roar went up and lights went on 
Down behind the shops, the garage 
the hotel, he pelted them all, setting 
up a racket that stirred and rose the 
quiet bush town. He dodged and hid 
behind trees and inside fences; he 
stopped and hid whe n doors opened 
and dogs barked: and then he ran for 
his life when detection seemed possible 
He stopped at nothing and he knew 
his route among these houses too well 
to be caught, particularly at night. He 
went clean through the town until he 
came to the Post Office Sometimes 
he spared the Post Office but for 
Mr. Poole’s mistake vesterday he gave 
it a rocketing with the others 

He was almost through, and he 
contemplated dropping one or two on 
the Police Station, but that was fool 
hardiness. and he went up the hill and 
across the cattlevards to the school 
There, upon the dark and deserted 
school, he poured out the rest of his 
stones, sending one after the other over 
the hills and valleys of iron. One he 
kept, and as he came by the house 
of Mr. Walker, the schoolmaster, he 
let the biggest bluestone fly 
through the moonlight, over a gum 
tree, over the electric wires, up until 
it hit the high top of the metal roof 
The rock made such a clatter that tt 
startled Edgar out of his dull loneliness 
ind sent him hopping down the road 
behind the showgrounds fence 

Then he made the longest and hard 
est route home ind it) somehow 
brought him out near the green-tiled 
house of Dr. Meadows He admired 
the roof in the moonlight and for a 
moment his admiration was still too 
strong for his taste in revenge Yet 
he could not escape himself now and 
he fumbled around the road’s edge for 
1 stone He sent it up on the tiles 
It erashed and cracked in such a 
different key to the tron roofs that 
Edgar was disappointed, and he was 
almost caught as he dawdled off, for 
getting that Mrs Doctor Meadows had 
threatened him so direly that morning 

rowed back across the river 
knowing that the day was over 

“Did you have your supper, Edgar” 

It was old Bob shouting across the 
river 

“Yes, | had it’ Edgar called back 
and went inside 


He undressed and lay down on his 
own bed in the warm kitchen, looking 
for some sweetness in the revenge he 
had taken upon the town. It meant 
nothing now, for all the pleasure had 
been in the moment and the moment 
had gone In fact he thought most 
happily of how he had stoned the dark 
school He recalled the sound of the 
bluestone chips rocketing down the tron 
roof of that empty and = inanimate 
building hurting no one, paying 
nobody back, and yet satisfying hun 
so that he laughed and went to sleep 
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One-Man Powerhouse giving as good in return. His average 
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‘ontin fror a 971 
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provides power at cost, Deagle, without 


a useful function in providing power 


to remote places and the Hydro has batting an eyelash, points out that in 


effect he does the same thing. He lights 
the streets of Whitefish Falls free He 
free power to both Catholic and 


no desire to disturb them. One of the 
first in the field, probably the most 


ALY, 
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: ; Work Rooms, Of- EASY TO CLEAN at the end of an ancient, hair-raising if you want to be ind pen lent, own 
foot bridge The river, which runs your own powerhoust 

; i FINISH 

ey fices, Trailer IN through i narrow rocky gorge, is held Deagle began developing his own 

Homes, Tourist back by a dam that looks like in power as 4a young man W built 

exploded log boom and forms a four tiny generator to light a flour 

i ; = Cabins, Garages, icrTe mill pond Power Is ener ited he hh id icquired hrough his father at 

J Stores and Waiting HEALTHFUL by the water flowing with the pressure Cataract on the Credit River forty 

4] R See these HUMIDIFIER of fortv-six-foot de pth through § the five miles northwest oft Poronto Che 

; ~ ooms. a) two forty-two-inch pipes ‘called pen thing worked so well that he went after 

\ models at your ea] stocks! which are plugged with little the council of Erin, a himlet five miles 

: \e—y // wegs Where the rust has given through from his plant, to buy street lighting 

" \ dealer today ee y till parts of them look like a plate of | from him. He bought a second-hand 

write for fully illus- inchovies. The water is led into the generator from Montreal for five hun 

trated catalogue TORRID OIL plant to turn two water turbines which dred dollars: connected it to the water 

be BURNER revolve the shafts in the dyvnamos and wheel used by his flour mill; cut, 

“ generate twenty-three hundred volts — trimmed, hauled and erected his poles; 


HEAT ING each strung transmission lines, and set up 
5 Deagle, up to a short time ago. did his own distributing system in Erin 


MODEL 710 Products wmited his own collecting going from door to He sixteen-candlepower 


; ( ro witl huge ledger under his arr carbon lig in « sample room of the 
Other models available GENERAL OFFICES SACKVILLE NS door ige led unde irm ) p 

z for every purse — Plants: Sackville, N.B., Amherst, N.S.. Victoria, B.C once a month, writing receipts, listen ocal hotel, invited the population in, 

for every purpose Branches: Vancouver. B.C.. Montreal, P.Q ing to complaints and receiving a few ind sold them on making use of his 


Prawie Distributor Walter Woods Ltd., Winnipeg and Saskatoon 


Four steps healthy, happy childhood 


a Long before your baby takes his first step there are delicious. digestible foods 
‘ available that are safe for babie~ and saving in time and trouble for mothers. Made 
- by Heinz, whose name stands high with Canadian parents. these famous infant 
2 i foods are not only recommended by doctors. but in some cases Heinz varieties 
originated as the result of specific request. by physicians and nutritionists. 
‘STEP 8—Within the first three months of vour haby’s life. doctor will 
fs recommend a varied diet of pre-cooked cereals. Heinz offers Barley Cereal, Oatmeal 
i Mixture and Cereal Food. 
. ‘STEP 2—Soon after. it is customary to add many of the 27 varieties of Heinz 
Strained Baby Foods, a list comprising almost everything an infant needs at that 
aue. 
*STEP 33—For babies as voung as eight months there i- another whole list of 
19 Junior Foods, offering a wide selection of sturdier foods—-soups. meat products, 
5 vegetables, fruits and puddings. 
‘STEP #—You can hardly say “presto” before those kiddies are -chool-age 
bovs and girls. After strenuous day~ outdoors. there nothing thes love better than 
tl a quick hearty bowl of Heinz Soup. Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup is atop favourite 
ir for lunch boxes. 
You know theyre good A 
because they're / 


Baby Foods 
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He made 
three cents the first three days he was 
in the power business, five hundred 
dollars the first year, then built a line 
village of Alton, four miles 
from his plant 


line for lighting their homes 


up to the 
and doubled his revenue 
When the town council of Oranveville, 
nine miles away 
them 
organizing his 


isked him to supply 
with street lighting, he began 
plant for more power 
He designed and 


revolving-field 


built the first 
generator in Canada, 

generator that operated on an entirely 
new principle permitting higher voltage 
generation It took him three 
to build 
thousand parts, but made his own dies, 


years 
He not only made the seven 
presses and tools. He made the shaft 
from an old railway-car axle, 
tooled down on 
lathe The 
Cataract until 1922 
itself out, after 


which he 
rickety second-hand 
generator »perated it 
burned 
seventeen years of 


when it 
service Using an ordinary forge, he 
made bigger pipes to carry water from 
his dam to his water wheel, punching, 
rolling, riveting the sheets of metal 
with the help of one boy; 
thirtv vears ahead of modern efficiency 


and, 1 good 
experts, timed himself to see how he 
was doing 

In Orangeville Deagle found himself 
in a wide-open power feud that lasted 
for eighteen years he street lighting 
been handled by i lox J 
provided little 
plum the 


which had 
steam-operated plant 
revenue The real 
private-consumer market which repre 
for one com 
pany to operate profitably; but not 
Deagle found himself 


fighting tor the consumer market with 


sented enough business 
enough tor two 


five competitors in a row the man 
who took over the steam plant t he 
Dufferin Light and Power Company 
the bond holders who took over when 
the latter failed: the Pine River Light 
ind the Hydro 


brought in twenty 


ind Power Company 
Deagle cut prices 


four-hour service ind hopped iround 
on a continual personal selling cam 
paign among. the torekeepers and 


home-owners. For eighteen years there 


were always two companies competing 


for business ind the townspeople, 
believing that competition was the life 


of trade, were thoroughly delighted with 


the situation Local people neglected 
to pay their electricity bills, jumped 
from one company to the other as soon 
as they got in arrears Each time a 


house line had to be taken down ind 
another put up It got so bad that 
some home-owners began using dual 


switches so they could) switcl wer 


other 


from one power company to the 
Salesmanship was high-powered and 


W he n Deagk Ss power 


was off from lightning or 


not too ethical 
other accel 
busy trying to 


get his power on again, but his com 


dents, not only was he 


petitor was just as busy going around 


giving the residents a_ pitch about 


better service. Deagle’s dam went out, 
being rebuilt he 
shuttled back and forth from 
| 


ind while it was 
Orange- 


ville to his plant in an S model two-cyl 


inder Ford which, antedating today’s 
hot-rod 


souped uy by 


drivers by forty years he 


reboring the cylinders 


and putting in oversized pistons. 
Blown Off his Stool 


When salesmanship failed competi- 
tion got rougher and tougher Deagle 
had his lights shot out with .22 rifles 
his meters burned out and his wires 
cut usually on a Saturday night when 
everyone wanted power — until he hired 
a man to patrol his system. He had 
burned out by 


technique consisting of pulling a rein- 


his lines ircing, a 
forced line up against a competitor’s 
line so that when the next rain made 
a good contact, the insulation burned 
off and the weaker line burned through 

But Deagle was fast on his feet and 
idversary didn’t faze 
him. He even took on the CPR which 
wouldn't 


the size of his 


give him permission to string 
a line over its tracks and put a man 
on to see that he didn't trv it. Deaglk 


simply waited till the man went to 
lunch, and had his lines up by the time 
he ot bach The watchman worked 


for three more days 


he notied 


that mmething new had been added 
Somebody switched the power 
through the street lightin tem 
while Deagle, thinking it was off, wa 
working on the poles nd he just 
missed being electrocuted \ hig! 
tension line snapped, fell onto a tel 
phone Wire m miles outside f 
Orangeville, twenty-two thousand volts 
ran into Orangeville, jumped ti 
elghths of noinchn to a street-lghting 
wire nd burned out the lighter tel 


phone wire, which fell onto Deagle's 


SIXTty SIX hundred volt lime its 


charge of twenty-two tl sand volt 
blew Deagle off glass-footed stool in 
his plant and killed his chief operator 
Fin \ ifter puttin four competi 
tors out of business, Deagle had had 
enou Phe burned me out and 
nearly Killed my he says. He sold 
mut to a former Toronto Hydro man 


hundred thousand 
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Get this set of 8 sparkling pieces of PYREX Ware 
—the original top-quality glass cookingware - 


You ll find dozens of 


at an important saving 
uses for every piece in the set. Get several to 
use as gifts. 


You'll never match these bargain prices 


better do your shopping now! This offer expires 

November 30, 1951. 

SPECIAL 
SALE 
PRICE 


99° 


SPECIAL 
SALE 
edge. F baked, chilled or PRICE 


69° 


: (1) 48-ounce utility REGULAR 
Casserole and cover § 
| —smart, wide, easy-to-grasp 
handles, and cover that 
doubles as a pie-plate or 


handsome serving dish 


‘ (2) 6 Custard cups — 


handsome REGULAR 


handy, tluted 


THERE’S ONLY ONE PYREX WARE... 
LOOK FOR THE NAME STAMPED IN THE GLASS 


PYREX Hostess Casserole PYREX F 


y 
¥ 


PYREX Round Cake Dist 


PYREX Flameware Saucepar PYREX Oven Roaster | 


= 


PYREX Flameware Double PYREX Hostess Set 
‘ tw yellow 48 


PYREX Ciear Bow! Set 


4s 


“Pyrex” brand is the registered trade-mark of Corning Glass Works of Canada Limited 


/ 
/ 
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| 2 
7? 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
pyrex 
frozen desserts, 5-oz. size— 
/ 
FO 
‘ + lavor saver Pre Plate PY Pie Plate | 
A b hy Cupboard! 
y pale 
PYREX WARE «oma o CORNING GLASS WORKS CANADA, LTD. 


You get 
with 


instant corres 


@ Here's more than instant coffee 
—it's Instant Chase & Sanborn! 
The only “instant” backed by over 
85 years’ coffee experience! What 
a flavor! What a lift! Delightful, 
heart-warming coffee in a jiffy 
just add hot water—coftee’s ready! 
Big savings, too—cuts coffee bills 
up to 40¢ Ib. Get a jar of Instant 
Chase & Sanborn today. 


Electroho 


me Radios and Television will harmonize with your Deilcra 


ft Furniture 


dollars. His plant, after changing 
hands several times, ended up with the 
Hydro. 

Deagle headed for Western Ontario 
and began looking for another site 
His method was to set off in an old 
Dodge, and wherever he thought there 
was a possible power site, hike off into 
the bush, follow up a river and study 
it for power possibilities and accessi- 
bility to markets. He carried a hun- 
dred-dollar bill in his pocket, and 
spread word around that in case he 
didn’t come back in reasonable time, 
the first one to find him got the bill 
Nobody ever claimed it Deagl who 
up to a year ago, at eighty-two, could 
still don a pair of climbing spurs and 
shinny up a thirty-foot pole, was in 
good shape, and had always been a 
first-rate bushman He was able to 
wander off for a day at a time without 
getting turned around, and without 
looking at his compass. Once, while 
staying in hotel in Schreiber he 
became concerned about the long ab 
sence of a fellow guest. Fred Brigden, 
well-Known Canadian artist and presi 
dent of the engraving firm of Brigdens 
Limited, who had been sketching in 
the district. Deagle went around trying 


to round up a search party, but nobody 


took him very seriously Finally he 
decided to use i trick said He's 
i millionaire Everybody turned out 


toaman. Deagle found Brigden sitting 
ona log ind sat down to have a ehat 
with him before leading him out | 
said you Were a millionaire he told 
Brigden, chuckling. Brigden computed 
mentally nd said That's ibout 
right.” 


Never Fussy About Rules 


ig 


Deagle sounded the bottom of river 


worked out cross-sectional! ireas then 


by dropping chips and corked bottles 
into the water, timed the speed of the 


water and worked out the flow and 


horsepower Although he had never 
studied algebra, he was naturally gifted 
for mathematics and could work out 
ilgebraic problems by hi wn system 
of notation He reached a point of 
signing contracts with Sioux | nd 


Schreiber. But both towns, feeling that 
they could get the Hydro to come in 
cheaper, turned him down at the last 
minute, making him blow a few per 
sonal fuses 

He began building at Whitefish Fa is 
in 1930. partly because he had coms 
to an agreement with Little Current 


a town about thirty miles 4 


WAV. or 
the north shore of Manitoulin Island 
to provide their power wholesale 
obtained a= franchise for ten vear 
with the town’s option of renewal for 
another ten 

Deagle bought second-hand trans 
mission lines and insulators from 


company in Ceboconk, and did all the 
jobs that in a large corporation would 
have been h indie d by i doze n depart 
ments. Using chiefly Indian help. he 
built his own dam; his own power 
house; did his own hydraulic, civil 


mechanical 


ind electrical engineering 
surveyed his line, cut and erected poles 
strung transmission lines, engineered 
his submarine cable to Manitoulin 
Island, and acted as his own legal 
department 

Deagle’s legal and executive sides 
were probably his weakest points. He 
Was never a man to fuss too much about 
rules and regulations He was con 
tinually in and out of court for stringing 
wires over railway property. He still 
tells ot one tim ; he breezed Pp ist i CPR 
regulation that said no line of more 
than one hundred and ten volts could 
cross the railway’s right-of-way he 
set up two transformers on either side 
of the track, one to step his current 


down to the required hundred and ten 


SAY 
YES 


Give 


volts, the other to step it up again once 
it was safely across the tracks. The 
joke was that he never did connect up 
the transformers. 

Little Current had been getting dusk 
to-dawn service trom its own steam 
power plant, the average retail rate had 
been twenty cents per kilowatt hour 
Deagle gave twenty-four-hour service 
and cut the average retail rate to less 
than half In spite of this happy 
outcome he was soon involved in verbal 
fireworks with the town of Little 
Current. The town, Deagle says, had 
igreed to meter at its own expense the 
power it used; but it didn’t. Deagle 


had to put in his own meter. Little 
Current raised a continual row with 
him about constant power shut-offs and 
low voltage. Deagle insisted that the 
town’s antiquated distributing system 
was the cause of tt Hardly a week 
went past that he and the mayor or 
some member of the town council 
werent going at it hammer and tongs 
Deagle was notoriously violent-tem 
pered, and his idea of straightening out 
lifferences of viewpoint was to stomp 
into town and start waving his arms 
getting red in the face and shouting 
idvice the expiration of the 
franchise, Little Current applied for 
Hydro power In 1940 the Hydro 
moved with its own generating 
plants, paying the town one dollar for 
its distributing system and vindicating 
Deagle in his argument about its con 
dition In 1949 the Hvdro took over 
Th igle S transmission tines to get his 
right of way, for eight thousand five 
hundred dollars, and then scrapped the 
lot 
Whitefish Falls and Cataract iren't 
the only power plants Deagle has set 
uy He has either built himself, or 
helped engineer, five power plants in 
Ontario. Some of these are now owned 
nd operated by other members of his 
family But Deagle has pretty well 
settled down to sitting in tar 
papered shack, listening to the hum 
of his dvnamos and taking visitors 
many of them American tourists 
rround on tours First he 
takes them to see his dog, a nightmarish 
cross between a wire-hatred terrier and 
bulldog with a smiling ent dis 
position; then through his plant viving 
his guests warning not to touch any 
thing Chis is usually unnecessary, for 
wires, switches and fuses clutter the 
place ind tend to make p ople huddle 
together in the middle of the room and 
look longingly toward the outdoors 
Every now and then he gets in 
row about a government that 
stands on his property Che dam was 
built when he refused to replace one 
of his own after it had washed out and 
left several tourist resorts high and dry 
Now the government dam controls the 
Water over Deagle’s lower dam, so 
Deagle nimbly hikes up through the 
bush. hops up on the dam, and, cussing 
ina hig 


-pitched voice, takes out water 
stop-logs until the flow is adjusted to 
suit himself There is) considerable 
shouting and arm-waving, and Deagk 
is orde red off 

He doesn’t care partie ularly Gov 
ernment dam or no government dam 
he has enough money. and what he 
has he intends to leave to underprivi 
leged children before he dies anyway 
But the dam ts operated by an insti 
tution of a size that he’s always 
considered a good miat« h the Depart 
ment of Lands Forests 
Deagle likes to keep in trim. » 
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Imperial 


made ror once-2-week 


The only refrigerator to give vou the 3 best 


kinds of cold each with its own refrigerating 


shopping / 


system and positive moisture control! 


& 


j 


Completely sealed 
Locker-Top! 


Cold-Wall 
Cooling 


( 
ts j } 
hi | | ‘ 
This lOcu. ft. Frigidaire Imperial differ. erviee. easy-to-clean Lifetime Porcelain. 
Ronis hers because it has th m tea t. Phe one and only Frigidaire 
ris ! Wh iv kr he tn ial. 
r Meter-Miser does it all! 
if { i De I Via- tl | sitall! 
} | { 1 } oul Is. Look f name he Yel 
hiding shelves. Hydra hat stack sive Prod ( la Limited, Lea 
Pravs that give finger-touct le (Lor 17). Ontario 
4 
Fr ‘) } ’ 
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11 MILLION BUYERS HAVE SAID: “PLL TAKE FRIGIDAIRE’—THE NO. REFRIGERATOR 
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Gets the , 


THE 


Electric Range 


with the 


if Even Heat Oven 


celebrated 
and outstanding perfor- 


For unsurpassed styling, 
eflicienes 
cet the new 


mance Gurnes 


Range. Enthusiastically endorsed by 
Northern Electric, the many 


of the new GURNEY 


result of vears of research and 


fine 
features are 
the 
“Kitchen Testing’. 

Hlow the Gl RNEY 


much easier 


ELECTRIC RANGE will) make 
| your day! How 
‘ much nicer your 


meals! Having 
seen and priced 
new 
RNE ¥ 
ELEC TREC 
RANGE, 


can resist 


Gl 


who 
it? 


THE NAME TO REMEMBER FOR ALL 


od from those who 


xact Perfection 


OVEN-STAT baking control for efficient, 
ified celiable oven cooking, 5-Heat 
switches for surface elements. 


| 


“REMOTE CONTROL" of Oven, Top 


tact by special . 


Selector Switch ae 


lock. 


LIGHT-UP Oven is “magically” illumi- 
nated the instant the oven door is opened. 


5450-9 


others Walectric 


HOME APPLIANCES LARGE & SMALL 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Backstage at Ottawa 
Continued from page 5 


two measures alone ought to 
regular 1952 session by 
In addition, the Govern- 


Those 
shorten the 
several weeks 


ment has some other jobs on. the 
i1utumn list which may shorten not 
only the 1952 but all future sessions. 


They're effort to 
streamline the inefficient 
machinery of government itself 
Not long ago a letter rea hed 
iddressed to The Red Depart 
Ottawa. Some wag in the Post 
sent it over without comment to 


planning a_ real 
cumbersome 


here 
Pape 
ment 
Office 
the Department of Finance 

Dr. Clifford ¢ Deputy Minister 
of Finance, was indignant He 
istiff note to Walter Turnbull Deputy 
Postmaster-Genera|! igainst 
the delivery of a 


lark 
wrote 


protesting 


letter so addressed 


But it turned out the Post Office 
jokesmith was right the letter really 
did concern a Finance Department 
matter 

There's a certain symbolic justice 
in this Over the vears the federal 


accounting system has developed into 
a weird Only an 
accountant can understand the details 
of it, but any accountant in govern 
ment service will tell crazy 
Many of the normal practices of mod 


and wonderful mess 


its 


you 


ern business are not applied in goy 
ernment because it present. they're 
illegal. And any departure from the 


methods laid down in the Consolidated 
Revenue and Audit Act 
and embarrassing reproof the 
Auditor-General 


Here’s a single small example of what 


brings a sharp 


business 


happens when ordinary pro 
cedure is) replaced by bureaucrat 
regulation 

Year — last, when it was still 


fashionable costs of 


Defense 


houses for the 


» keep down wes 
government even in National 

the cost of 
irmed ited as an 
investment loan. That meant it didn't 
appear in National Defense estimates 
Korea it’s been the mode to 
make defense expenditure look as large 


building 


services Was tre 


Since 


is possible, so now the housing iten 
is included. There was nothing impro 
per in either course; it Was just a matter 


of bookkeeping the tlect s been 
peculiar 
When defense housing was an invest 


iudit staff 
ind Housing 


Chey wer 


ment loan the small efficient 
of Central Mortgage 


handled all the accounts 


very proud of their speed no more 
than eight days elapsed between ap 
prov il of a contractor bill and the 


issuance of his cheque 


But now that housing is in the 
Defense estimates it comes under the 
Treasury Office \ Treasury staff of 
eighteen has moved into the over 
crowded offices of Central Mort 
their salaries tota ibout S60.000 
yeal Add fifty percent for office 
overhead and you get S90,000 as the 
cost of this Treasury operation And 
what do the taxpayers get for thi 
$90,000 outlay A job that used to 
take week now takes 4 montl 

This is no individual's fault It 


t he law 


For years now the Gov 
been planning a 
Consolidated 


fo iron out 


ernment hus 
major overhaul of the 
ind Audit Act 


some of these wrinkles 


R 


Year after vear it’s been shelved “‘unti 
next session there’s always been 
something to crowd it out of an over 
loaded program. This fall, the job wall 
be done 
* 
Making the estimates easier to 


will parliaments 
But a more 


this particular 


handle enable future 
o get through faster 


important ittack on 


MACLEAN M 


AGAZ 


A POET PERPLEXED 


IN A CLOSET MAYBE 


Something | would like to 


know, 

Is where the used-up rainbows 
go? 

When we have seen them for 
awhile, 

Are they put on some old rain- 
bow pile, 

Or are they saved and put 
away, 


For yet another rainy day? 


—l. G. MENDERSHAUSEN, JR. 


made by the committee 
on rules and procedure 

One of the first acts of the fall 
session this committer 
up again with orders to produce a real 
Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King used to pay tip service to reform 
but he 
way 


problem will be 


will be to set 
report 


pron edure 
rules the 


parliamentary 


really liked the they 


were He knew them backwards 
hardly anybody else did, and he could 
use their intricacies to his own advan 
tage 

Prime Minister St. Laurent is differ 
ent. He's no more expert in the present 
rules and forms than the average MP 
for one thing For another, he has 

tidy mind. He hates waste motion 
Ever since he became Prime Minister 
he has taken an intense interest in the 


machinery of government and he has 


real desire to clean it up 
\s any 
Parliament 
half the 


invthing of real value 


onlooker can see, almost any 


could get through its 
without losing 


Right at the 


Work In time 


start you have the Address in Reply 
to the Speech from the Throne 
formal ‘and formless debate which t! 
British House normally vets throu 
in three to five day In Ottawa it 
usually takes three weet 

\round Easter time theres another 
similar free-tor-al the bud debate 
In each of these peaker may talk 
ibout anything he likes he doesn't 
have to stay on the point as he ft 
upposed to do in discussing other 
egislation It not uncommon. for 
these two debates alone to inspire two 
hundred speeche Ihe speeckhe run 
forty minutes each No law except 
perhaps some obscure law of nature 
compels in MP to fi up ti entire 
forty minute every time Dut most oft 
them do With a few honorablk 
exceptions members could say in 
twent minutes everything of interest 
ind value which they now spread over 
forty 

Cutting out thi sound 
easy. but it is not It’s much harder 
to prepare a twenty-minute than 


forty-minute speech, assuming that the 
same number of important points are 
to be contained in both speeches only 
a well-prepared man can boil his stuf! 


down \s for limiting the 
allowed for each debate. 
a kind of party 


periods 
that calls for 


discipline which no 
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Canadian party now exercises It 
means the whips would have to study 
the week’s program very carefully, then 
with equal care pick their speaking 
teams for each topic, and bluntly tell 
the rest of their backbenchers to sit 
down and keep quiet. Members are 
not accustomed to this treatment 

Another difficulty, much less pub 
lheized, is that the Cabinet and the 
bureaucrats would have to move a lot 
faster. If the Speech from the Throne 
took only one week instead of three 
i batch of bills would have to be ready 
for the second week of any session. The 
budget would come down in March 
instead of April or May. Most embar 
rassing of all, the departmental esti 
mates would have to be in earl 

Old hands in Cabinet know that the 
smart thing to do is hold your esti 
mates until as late in the session as 
possible. When everybody's bored and 
inxious to get home out of the heat, 
When the sessional indemnity has run 
out and the boys are all broke, then 
invbody who insists on making long 
speeches or asking embarrassing ques 
tions Is a nasty spoilsport. Opposition 
MPs feel this almost as strongly as 
(;overnment MPs It takes a lot of 
moral courage to ask for a lot. of 
information in the last week of the 
Session 

If Parhament had a first-rate com 
mittee on estimates, ready to. start 
work by Easter at the latest i great 
deal of useful information could be got 
m the record without taking up the 
time of House sittings at all. And the 


mnual rush at the end t million 
dollars minut going through an 
exhausted House would no longer be 
NeCOSSATY 


It’s probably just a pipe dream that 


hese reforms could be attained at 


om but any one of them would make 

big difference The Covernment 
sernously intends to get some of them 
Otherwise it ill too likely that the 
951 tWwo-session system wz become 


ttern, and politics in Canada wi 
be a full-time job * 


YOU CAN GET 


QUICK RELIEF 


FROM TIRED EVES 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 


due to travel motion, 
RELIEVED 
with the aid of 


aids in quieting 
the nervous system 


There'll Always Be A 
Massey 


Continued from page 9 


it Was beyond the pale Hart Massey 
Vincent's grandfather, was never inside 
a theatre, even to see Shakespeare 
Vincent himself didn’t see a_ stage 
performance until he was sixteen. Yet 
this very Puritanism nourished theatri 
cal taproots among the Massey off 
spring. Part of it was a psychological 
reaction an “eruption,” as one of 
them puts it against the disciplines 
of the creed Part of it was sheer 
inventiveness on the part of bored 
younysters whose entertainment had 
to be self-made in the form of charades 
mimes and tableaux vivants which 
were the Methodist amusements of that 
time 

In many of the Massey homes, still 
spotted about Toronto lke ageing 
dowagers, there was a room with a 


stage It was called a gallery never 
i theatre, and here the younger fry 


disported themselves in yenteel ishion 
in homemade costumes. Chester was 
t skilled mimic and his son Raymond 
is still remembered as a thin rather 
sickly youth taking comedy parts along 
with cousin Denton in playlets written 
by cousin Madeleine and produced by 
cousin Dorothy, in the big house at 
Dentonia Park, a Massey estate on the 
eastern outskirts of ‘Toronto 

On the terrible day when Raymond 
who couldn't stand working at Massey 
Harris, decided to make the stage his 
career, his father Chester prayed si 
lently with closed eyes. Chester finally 
said, not without a struggle, that he 
thought Raymond could serve his God 
on the stage as well as off as long as 
he didn’t “practice” on the Sabbath 
Raymond promised ind set off for 
London and some meagre years haunt 
ing the wings. Finally one day, when 
he had a part in Shaw's Saint Joan 
(Chester arrived to see his son act Ihe 
old man was as dazzled as a child by 
the footlights ind gre isepaint ind came 
backstage afterward to see his son whx 
hastily persuaded his) dressing-room 
companions to forgo their nightly hig! 
batis Chen and there Chester released 
the future Abe Lincoln from his pledge 
not to rehearse on the Sabbath Ray 
mond’s eruption from his Puritan back 
ground is now complete. He has been 
twice divorced and thrice married 

The twin themes of showmanshiuy 
ind inctity were blended into 


masterly counterpoint by Denton Mua 


sey Raymond's cousin, who applied 

role of thumb to Bible « 
ehnu sith } cular resuit In 
en vears the attendance at his York 

Class ro from eighteen to seven 


een thousand Denton comes by bot! 


qu ities fhomesttly His father W ter 


t ht Pat before him, was 
owman responsible for Uh 
flambovant Masse dvertisin nt thre 
He ser pped woodcut 
four color tllustration, chinged the 


name of the Toronto Light Binder to 
Mighty Monarch of the Harvest Field 


a seri national ma 


ine bearing the Massey name and 

nt ld plated implements to inter 
nation eX positions He sponsored 


hundreds of gala demonstrations in 
town and hamlet to mark the deli 


Massey machinery 


But his son went him one better 
Denton’s charm, his executive bilit 
ind his attention to detai M 
traits were tunneled into the sing! 


purpose of building the largest Bible 


class in the world. He started out with 
the world’s first Bible class broad st 
ind by 1931 was ible to jam M rile 
Leaf Gardens with seventeen thousand 


de tees Another twenty thou nd 


is 


100% MORE PROTECTION 


against the No. 1 battery killer! 


METALEX 


© AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE OF THE WILLARD SUPER MASTER! 
© GREATEST BATTERY IMPROVEMENT IN 25 YEARS! 


But now you can have the protection 


OVERCHARGING is the No. 1 battery 
killer. Overcharging strikes directly 
at the grids—the lead-alloy frame- 
work which holds in place the 
current-producing active material. 
Overcharging corrodes the grids— 
fractures them—destroys their ability 
to retain active material—desfroy 


their utility as current conductors 


Improved Container 
For Longer 
Battery Life! 


Get the ultimate in battery performance now... buy a 


Willard Super Master 


with METALEX 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 


onal Willard Discovery 
Thousands or ca Owners 


a new grid metal dis 
covered by Willard metallurgists and 
proved in thousands of cars since its 
introduction over a year ago. 
MeTALEX provides a full 100% more 


protection against overcharging—the 


sively in the Willard Super Master! 


Improved Sealing 
Compound for 
Longer Battery Life! 


killer. Avatlable exclu 


Improved Active 
Material For 
Quicker Starts! 
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a 
or so milled around outside, stopping 
; treetcars and causing the worst traffic 
= jam in Toronto’s history 
& ‘The class was as highly organized 
= the Third International It had a 
H. j resident, board of directors, executive 
committee, paid office staff, two 
: hundred-man brains trust called Sages 
7" ind a block system of district officers 
4 majors and captains to keep the faith 
; ul in line 
: he service itself was streamlined on 
theatrical lines to provide the maxi 
mum effect of variety and contrast 
¥ Denton, known to his followers as The 
af 
i 
~ 


your BNS MANAGER IS A 


The Bank 


GO00D MAN 


Big Fellow, peppered his sermons with 
news items and classical quota 
provoca 


jokes 
tions and gave them catchy 
tive titles, such as The Knight Whose 


Armor Didn't Squeak He dictated 
them over and over again into dicta 
phones, playing them back to. get 
the timing right His rich Rotarian 


tones, pouring from two hundred and 
fifty thousand radio loudspeakers of a 
Sunday, sent a thrill up the country’s 
spine and a chill up the stiffer vertebrae 
of some of his more immediate relatives 
who went for 
winced a little when he referred to his 


a simpler religion and 


TO KNOW. 


wife as My 
Exhibits A, B 


went into politics 


Lady 
and 


and his children as 


Denton 
P-C, Greenwood 


who 


dropped the class when he joined the 


RCAF in 1939 He rose to group 
captain and before it was over had, 
according to his own count, shaken 
seventy thousand hands 


In politics Denton was a 
He is the only 


Tory. 
family which 
who 
man 


Was 4a 


has 
reformist ever since the days of Daniel, 
William 
Hart was 
and Denton’s father, Walter 


dissenter in 
been Liberal 
Lyon Mackenz 


an agrarian 


he story of the new Bank of Nova 
Scotia Building in Toronto na 
story of steel and stone. 
It is another chapter in the story of a 
growing nation In IS32 whe Phe Bank of 
Nova Scotia was founded, there was 
as we know it t ay. Canada was 
a sparsely settle vastness of relative 
untouched resources, 
But through the eventhu ars that 
followed—with Contecderat tl 
ai we ray evelopr sot 
Canada has a al ttl 
products a iis are 
mportant factors im markets all over the 
“ 
founding vea a The 
Bank of Nova Scotia has retlecte hh 


Bennett 
“a 
ind 


le 
reformist 
i Laurier 


man. ‘The Masseys all supported free 
trade although a protective tariff policy 
would have favored their company. 
The company was founded by Daniel 
who was the first of the Canadian 
Masseys, and, like the line he founded, 
as maple syrup His 
Puritans from Salem 
England in the seven 
of their dis 


Canadian 
forebears were 
who had left 
teenth century 
senting religious views But shortly 
after establishing his homestead at 
Newcastle, Upper Canada, Daniel was 
fighting his former countrymen in the 
War of 1812 

His son Hart was born in a log cabin 
in a forest clearing and, true to the 
day’s traditions, died in the richest 
house in Toronto. At seven young Hart 
was hauling water. At twelve he was 
marketing crops. At sixteen he was 
foreman of a lumber gang. At twenty 
one had taken over his father’s 
fledgling sickle - and - cradle business 
and, before he was through, had fash 
ioned it into an international industrial 


as 


because 


he 


empire 


Here the roots of Massey national 


ism, seeded by Daniel, found fertile 
loam. Hart Massey’s Canadianism was 
largely economic but it was strident 
His was the first company to stamp 
the slogan Made In Canada on its 
machinery. At world fairs, in Britain 
and the U. S., the Masseys” were 
snubbed so obviously at the Colum 
bia Exposition in Chicago that it 
became a parliamentary cause ceélebre 
But the world was soon forced to 


recognize the Canadians Emperor 
Napoleon IIl used Massey machinery 
exclusively on his farm. So did Queen 
Victoria When the Littl Monarch 
of the Harvest Field won the spectacu 
lar agricultural trials in Paris in 1884 
Illustrated shouted ‘“‘Hurrah 
“in bold letters 


Massey's 
for Canada! 

The Massey publications, sparked by 
Hart's son, Walter, ill vowed a forth 
The poli y of Mas 


which 


right nationalism 
sey's Magazine, 
the Massey Report by more than half 
retain for Canada 


foreshadowed 


iocentury, Was “to 


the best work of her best writers, to 
create a demand for Canadian litera 
ture first hand ind to foster the 
growth of Canadian literature.’ It 
published the works of Charles G. D 
Roberts, Duncan Campbell Scott, Bliss 
Carman and W. H. Drummond and 
the illustrations of C. W. Jeffreys 


J. W and Fred 


Another Massey magazine 


Brigden 
Ham 


Bengough 


mer, sent a war correspondent to cover 
the Riel Rebellion of 1885 And 
meanwhile Hart Massey, who eschewed 
the theatre but liked the sound of 
church organ, was erecting Massey 
Music Hall. Culture was creeping up 
on the Masseys, late of Newcastle, now 
of Jarvis Street, Toronto 

Hart Almerrin Massey was a gaunt 
towering figure in silk hat and frock 
coat who made punctuality a fetish 
ind philanthropy a duty Promptly 
it 6 a.m., come sleet, rain or storm 
he flung wide the door of his home 
ind plucked the morning Globe from 
the mat Once when a newsboy was 
late he stood out in the elements for 
twenty minutes in gown and slippers 


to reprimand him, then sent his coach 


with a winter outfit for 


| 


man over 


the 


new 


ragged lad. Promptly at his 
carriage deposited him at the sprawling 
Massey works on King Street. Loom 
the 


so startled one workman thatthe 


ing out of gloom of a winter morn 
ing he 
man tumbled into a vat 


ment paint 


of red imple 


He lived ina high Victorian mansion 
with peaks 
cupolas, which was the epitome of 
Gilded Age. It had twenty 
eight 


and 
the 
seven rooms, 
eighteen mante! 
large fhat it 


bristling ind turrets 


bathrooms 


pieces ind a pantry so 


AZINE )CTOBER 5, 
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Podav B.N.S. is the sign of good friendship 
ux in banking through more than 380 
ber hesan Canada and abroa \ the 
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later rented out as a three-room apart- 
ment. ‘The windows were leaded and 
stained, the walls alfrescoed, the ceil 
ings gilded, the floors inlaid, the tile 
mosaicked 

Victorianism, which still hangs faintly 
over the Masseys like the scent of old 
violets, was in full flower. Even the 
family tragedies have been Victorian 

one Massey shot on his front steps 
by a hcusemaid, another plunging to 
his death from a viaduct The most 
touching of all had the smack of 
Wimpole Street's Edward Barrett to 
it, for it concerns Lilltaan Massey 
Hart's only daughter, a comely but 
lonely girl who was allowed no suitors 
he story goes that when Lilhan waved 
it a boy from an upstairs gable her 
father put her on bread and water 
Certainly on those occasions when a 
young man called, Hart Massey went 
black with rage and tore pieces off the 
rubber plant 

In the fall of 1895 Hart suffered a 
stroke. His doctor, after some prompt 
ing by the old man, told him he had 


ten days to live. “Ridiculous!” cried 
Hart. “Che annual meeting isn’t until 
February.” He lived through the 


meeting, putting important business 
first, in case he should succumb during 
proceedings, and died soon afterward 

\ decade later, at fiftv, her beauty 
+ wreckage, Lillian Massey married 
Che groom, John Treble, was an old 
man with grown children, but she had 

young girl's lavish wedding. He gave 
hera Bible as a wedding present 

She inherited her father’s mansion 
ind added to its splendor. Moors came 
trom Spain to g riand the walls of one 
sitting room with arabesques. Crafts 
men from Seotland fashioned the 
scrolled mahogany cabinets A con 
servatory, big as a night club and hot 
with orchids, sprouted on the south 
wing. An organ, a fish pond, a fount ain 
ind an Otis Fens mm elevator took their 
places with new bias relief on the walls 
the molds of which were = instantly 
destroyed 

Lilian endowed the Lillian Massey 
School of Household Science, now part 
of the University of ‘Toronto She 
sketched the plans herself from a sick- 
bed, personally choosing every stick of 
furniture, item of hardware and shade 
of paint, Just 4s a generation later her 
nephew Vincent was to pore through 
twenty varieties of type face when 
selecting the dress for his Report 

Hart Massey had four sons besides 
daughter Lillian The oldest was 
Charles who was a businessman and 
music lover. He founded the Massey 
Silver Cornet Band, the Massey String 
Orchestra and the Massey Glee Club 
He died young of overwork. His lin 
comes down to the present Charles 
his grandson, who Is now president of 
Canadian Lever Brothers 

The second son was ¢ ‘hester, a plous 
man who once gave a youth a job 
because he found him reading the Bible 
The boy's name was Thomas Findley 
ind he rose to be president of Massey 
Harris. Chester was a chronic invalid 
who equipped himself with an inordin 
te number of overcoats “He's so 
ifraid of catching cold he even airs out 
his pocket handkerchiefs” his sister-in 
law Susan used to say. Chester, a wit, 
i mimic and practical joker, cheerfully 
idmitted it “T enjoy poor health,” 
he'd say. He outlived them all, dying 
it seventy-five in 1926. Vincent and 
Raymond were his sons 

Hart's third son was Walter, the 
most advanced Massey of his genera 
fion He became president of M iSsey 
Harris after his father’s death. He was 
the first man to introduce pasteurized 
milk into Canada, the first man to take 
moving pictures, the first to run an 
electric toy train He scr ipped his 
carriage for an electric runabout and 


raised Jerseys on a model farm at 
Dentonia Park where he founded the 
Toronto City Dairy. He was working 
on wrapped bread when he died 


Walter was also an ardent fish 


‘rman 


He bought an entire lake once because 


he spotted a tremendous muske 


llunge 


hovering beneath the surface It took 


him three years to catch it At one 
point brother Chester maddened him 


by slipping in a dead and 


gutted 


thirty-six-pound salmon. The muskie, 


stuffed and mounted, now hangs 
home of Walter's son, Denton 


in the 


Walter died of typhoid it thirty-six, 


Ironically, the germ that killed him telling that wen inthe shi ounge 
came to him im water, the strongest ind, in the words of Walter who later 
beverage his Methodist soul would wrote of it, “returned to his stateroom 
countenance. His elder brother Chester his face aglow with righteous indigna 
became president of the family firm tion (and) proceeded to call fortt 

Hart's fourth son, Fred Victor, died volley of anathemas upon men. who 
of consumption at twenty two. Of all professing to be decent and bearing the 
the M asseys he was perh ips strongest outward ippearance of entiemen 
in the faith of his fathers He and could indulge in such) senseless nd 
Walter took a trip around the world impure conversation for amusement 
in ISS87, bringing back ostrich e; As Fred's life ebbed he sent a note 
monkeys issegais and even ae live to a friend whose wife had died Linge 
dragoman who became part of the if he could take message to her in 
domestic staff. But Fred was shocked heaven with hin It w fitting that 
by the smoking, card playing and story 


mountain 
raise productio 


Facts about 
STEELMAKING 


Every new house requires 
about 4 tons of steel. 


To produce one ton of pig 
iron requires a total of 4 
tons of iron ore, coke and 
limestone. 


Steelmaking never stops 

. the job must be carried 
on 24 hours a day, every 
day of the year. 


3750 tons of slag are dumped each day to form new ground 
for dock and storage at Stelco's Hamilton Works 


facilities 


If you have ever visited Hamilton, Ontario, you will remember “The 
Mountain”, which rises picturesquely behind the city. Today, there is 
another man-made “mountain” rising up from the Hamilton waterfront. 
It is a mountain that grows larger every day as an army of dump trucks 
plant load upon load of slag from Stelco’s blast furnaces 


The curious thing about this mountain is that while it now towers high in 
the air, it is designed to settle gradually to form a firm foundation for new 
Stelco dock and ore storage facilities. 35 acres of new “‘land"’ will thus be 


created for greatly expanded steelmaking operations 


Utilizing this once-discarded slag to build new docks and storage yards is 
just one step in Stelco’s giant 1951-52 expansion program ...a more than 
$50,000,000 program which will produce more steel to make Canada strong. 


Steel of Canada,.: 


Executive Offices: WAMIL MONTREAL 


WINDSOR, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER, PRATT 
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Pi mouth is envineered and built to serve 


you better! For proof, check the (Quality 

Chart at the left. [It compares the cars 
in Plymouth’s price-class with cars cost- 
ing hundreds of dollars more. Note that 
Plymouth has 19 out of 20! Car” has 
and car “BO only 5. Plymouth has more 
than the other two combined! To appre- 
clate what this means to you in extra 
Comfort. Safety and Eeonomy. see your 
Plymouth dealer. He will explain’ these 
Quality Features and point out many 


more. As a final test—drive Plymouth! 
You ll find it rides like a big car because 
it’s “hig-car-built” to serve vou better! 


No border es Ye boll 
“eater! 
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Continued from page 73 
i mission house, complete with a 
‘drunk’s room” for the wayward, 
should be endowed and named for him. 

With Walter’s death his widow, 
Susan Denton Massey, emerged as the 
strong figure in the family. She influ 
enced them all. She sat on the board 
of Massey-Harris and she ran house 
hold and company with firmness and 
dispatch. She too was a Puritan born 
into the New England Methodist fam 
ily of the Dentons Her father used 
to spank all his daughters regulariy 
on Saturday night on the premise that 
they'd be wicked sometime during the 
following week. 

Duty and responsibility were her 
code. The great home on Jarvis Street 
with its Gothic gables, and later her 
huge mansion at Dentonia Park, which 
she labeled Susan's Folly had as many 


is fourteen maidservants But she 
made her four children rise at seven 
ind make their own beds Gongs 


signaled prayers and meal hours and 
it Was a sin to be an instant late 
Only two people ever got around her 
One was Pengelly, the aged gardener 
She used to silence him by pointing 
her black walking stick at him and 
saying ina firm voice: “*Pengelly!”’ The 
other was Denton, her only son. He 
ilone rose late and was tardy at meals 
Later, as an MP, he hung up a record 
for absentee membership in the House 

At Dentonia Park Susan reigned in 
ilmost feudal splendor. Her brother 
in-law Chester moved his home there 
from Jarvis Street (bringing Vincent 
ind Raymond) and when her three 
daughters married they built homes 
there too. It was as if the family had 
walled itself from the world on the big 
estate. Her own children were taught 
Sunday School at home for fear they 
might catch something The next 
generation became known to neighbor 
hood toddlers as The Family Behind 
the High Board Fence. 

‘Today the leading scion of the House 
of Massey is Vincent in whose person 
the old wine of the Massey generations 
has been distilled to a fine liqueur. The 
theatrical streak has given to Vincent 
an unequaled sense of timing and 
pageantry. His first name is Charles 
but he dropped it long ago Charlie” 
he deemed undignified. His roots are 
Methodist but he became a_ high 
Anglican while still an undergraduate 
he preferred the drama of the liturgy 
In seven years of amateur acting his 
favorite role was that of a Pope 

Phe Puritan isin him vet. Although 
he became the first man to smoke a 
cigarette ino the common room. at 
Methodist Victoria College he stall 
found it necessary, a few years later 
tointerrupt his only political campaign, 
hurry to Toronto and rewrite the more 
suggestive passages of a purplish ver 
sion of Samson and Delilah in which he 
was playing at Hart House 

\pproaching him, one writer once 
said, is like entering a Gothic cathedral 
Certainly, in his public appearances 
in diplomatic Knee breeches, or in his 
robes as Chancellor of the University 
of ‘Toronto, he has the air of high pl Ces 
ibout him Vincent loves a lord,” 
colleague from his days in London once 
remarked Vincent himself was once 
quoted as saying, after being named 
Minister to Washington. that they 
think I’m a prince, but I'm not.” A 
more telling pleasantry is attributed to 
Lord Cranborne, an English aristocrat 
whose lineage as a Cecil goes back to 
the mists of antiquity “Fine chap, 
Vincent,’ Cranborne said, he does 
make one feel like a bit of a savage.” 

Years of diplomatic training, an 
Oxford background and a strong sense 
of his position, have caused Vincent 
Massey to move as carefully as if he 


were treading on eggshells. “‘He’s one 


of the surest-footed men | know,” an 
acquaintance said of him years ago. He 
is modest to the point of immodesty 
and proud of it. He has a poker face 
which he maintained throughout the 
Royal Commission hearings Col 
leagues maintain he winced only once, 
and then imperceptibly, when Jack 
Kent Cooke president of Toronto's 
raucous CKEY, suggested bluntly that 
Canada join up as quickly as possible 
with the ULS.A 

Canadianism has been his creed and 
he has been its ipostle since his youth 
He has been more polite than Massey's 
Illustrated which said in 1891 that “‘the 
U.S. is becoming to the world com 
mercially what Turkey is politically a 
nuisance” but some of this feeling is 
inherent in what he says. His early 
speeches and his book On Being Cana 
dian which two reviewers were unkind 
enough to retitle On Being Vincent 
Massey’ read like outlines for the 
Report which he has fathered. In the 
same measure he has always been a 
patron of the arts, a backer of the Hart 
House String Quartet, a president of 
the Chamber Music Society i com 
mittee member of the National Gallery, 
London. and a collector of the Group 
of Seven. His hobby is architecture 
and his son Hart Jr. recently won the 
Pilkington Scholarship in this. art 
Vincent was decrying the lack of a 
national library and proper art gallery 
and was praising the CBC well before 
the Royal Commission on the Arts was 
i gleam in Louis St. Laurent’s eye 

He has written that “‘we are the more 
Canadian for being British’ and his 
own life is a monument to that He 
has spent close to twenty years in 
sritain as scholar and diplomat and 
he lives today like an English squire 
it his four-hundred-acre country seat 
of Batterwood, not far from the original! 
clearing where his great-grandfather 
built his log cabin. Batterwood, with 
its paneled study lined with morocco 
bound books, its neatly curved cedar 
hedges, its quarried-flagstone terraces, 
its formal gardens and its carefully 
manicured arborvitae, might have been 
plucked from the Surrey countryside 

Massey's voice has an English infle« 
tion and his carefully chosen words an 
English flavor \ favorite idjective 
is rather; a favorite noun chap 
Raymond, on the other hand, has a 
flat Upper Canada accent which was 
labeled atrocious by the Oxford Un 
dergraduate Dramatic Society which 
barred him. Raymond, who does not 
walk on eggshells later denounced 
Oxford speech as the most affected 
ind least intelligible in the world.” 

For a man who has never needed 
to lift a finger in common toil Vincent 
Massey's career has been both varied 
ind strenuous. He has been success 
ively history professor, dean, indus 
trialist, cabinet minister, politician 
diplomat and royal commissioner. He 
is both a Right Honorable and a 
Companion of Honor, an order that is 
limited to sixty-five members 

His mother died when he was sixteen 
Psychoanalysts might make something 
of the fact that Raymond, whose career 
has been markedly different, was a 
toddler at the time and never knew 
her. She was a Vincent and her brother, 
i Methodist Bishop, founded the Cha 
tauqua religious and educational move 
ment in New England 

\t the University of Toronto Vin 
cent, who lived ina big house, observed 
that out-of-town students had no home 
to go to Che result was Hart House, 
a centre for male students, built by 
the Hart Massey estate later the 
Massey Foundation of which Vincent 
was an executor 

He went to Balliol College, Oxford, 
returned to teach history at Toronto 


Continued on page 
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How do you fee! about the question of saving, Mr. and there is no red tape to cashing them. | like i i 
Johnston ? the Canada Savings Bonds even better than the ‘ines 43, tives cf 
z | think it's of extreme importance to save. With Victory Bonds because you can cash them at par 2142 Queen St., Regina, Sosk. He 
: rising costs and the general uncertainty, it’s a great at the bank at any time. 1s superintendent of Palm Dairies 
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Continued from page 75 
ind was Dean of Burwash Hall, a 
Massey gift He was a_ lieut.-colonel 
in Ottawa during the first war where 
he managed to make a detailed chart 
of army red tape. He married Alice 
Parkin, daughter of a confirmed im 
perialist and principal of Upper Canada 
College. She had an air of regality 
ind charm about her and it is she who 
is credited with giving him much of 
his drive. She took a personal interest 
in his work. 

When the Prince of Wales planned 
to visit Hart House for a squash game 
in 1922 Alice personally took charge 
of cleaning it up, reprimanding one 
young man for dripping water from the 
showers about the halls. “‘But you see, 
ma’am,”’ the young man finally said, 
drawing the towel tighter around his 
waist, “I’m the Prince of Wales!” 

When Alice Massey died suddenly 
i year ago it was a staggering shock 
to the lonely man in Batterwood 
House 

As president of the family company 
ifter the first war Vincent was called 
i ‘Lorenzo the Magnificent plus Henry 
Ford.’ With his amateur theatricals, 
his taste In art and music and his 
genteel iir he did not look like a 
captain of industry In 1925 astute 
old Mackenzie King, severely criticized 
by Canadian manufacturers and the 
Tory party for easing protective tariffs 
yn such things as farm machinery, 
made Vincent a member of his cabinet 
Laurier had once tried the same thing 
with Walter, with no success.) Vincent 
quickly found his position in Massey 
Harris untenable. He resigned and sold 
out his holdings and that of the estate 
for eight million dollars. The family 
company passed into other hands to 
the chagrin and exasperation of Aunt 
Susan, the indomitable old lady in 

Yentonia Park 

Vincent contested the next election 
on his home ground, spent sixteen 
thousand of his own money campaign 
ing, but was soundly beaten. He was 
never very close to the people of Port 
Hope, the nearest town, and there was 

damaging rumor that the Masseys 
referred to it as “the village.” 

Chat was Vincent's only brush with 
politics Soon afterward he became 
first Canadian Minister to Washington, 
i post for which he got twelve thousand 
dollars a year and spent fifty thousand 
In 1935 he became High Commissioner 
to London, a position he held until 
after World ar ll The Masseys gave 
stature and dignity to the expanding 
Canadian mission He could always 
produce a cabinet minister or two for 
Visiting firemen ind important people 
from the artistic and political world 
graced his dinner table almost nightly 
Latterly he found himself at odds with 
Mackenzie King who tended to bypass 
diplomats. Once Vincent wrote King 
onan urgent matter requesting a quik k 
reply It didn’t come and he was 
exasperated that week to meet a 
woman who had just had a fourteen 
page handwritten epistle from the 
Prime Minister discussing trivialities 

During the war the Masseys moved 
into a suite in the Dorchester Hotel 
Vincent’s two sons, Lionel with the 
irmy, Hart with the air force, were 
both wounded in action. The Massey 
Foundation built a million-dollar con 
valescent home in Herefordshire which 
ministered to twenty-seven hundred 
Canadian officers Both Alice and 
Vincent Massey took a personal inter 
est in it in addition to the two other 
clubs they founded~ The Beaver Club 
for enlisted ranks, and the Canadian 
Officers’ Club 

But, in spite of his years of diplo 
matic service, Vincent Massey con 
siders the bright little volume labeled 
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Report his greatest achievement. He 
flung his heart and soul into it, attend 
ing every one of the one hundred and 
fourteen public sessions, reading each 
of the four hundred and _ sixty-two 
briefs, poring over the thousands of 
words of verbatim testimony He 
handled it all with superb stagecraft. 
His manner was informal without being 
familiar and he appeared genuinely 
interested in everything that was said 
At the same time he kept things 
moving with clockwork speed His 
long sensitive hands pulling the glasses 
down low over his aquiline nose became 
a familiar spectacle to the hundreds 
who appeared before him. “‘He speaks 
with those hands,”’ says his colleague, 
Father Lévesque 

The writing of the report was a group 
effort Each commissioner wrote a 
section, then they rewrote each other's 
Some ¢ hapters were revised ten times 
There was one four-week period when 
the entire group went over every word 
and comma, changing, editing, paring 
Nonetheless it is the Massey personal 
ity that pervades the result 

Massey was determined that as 
many Canadians as possible read his 
findings He engaged Toronte artist 
Eric Aldwinckle to design the cover 
and he 
popular and the treatment lively. The 


insisted that the style be 


result was a unique state document 
which has been reviewed as a book in 
Boston, Manchester and New Delhi 
and has sold more than three thousand 
copies at $3.50 each Ihe foreign 
reviews have all commented on on 
thing the so-called anti-American 
bias. Canadian reviewers have tended 
to harp more on Dr. Arthur Surveyer’s 
dissenting remarks about the CBC and 
Film Board 

Nonetheless, he feels that the Re port 
ind the discussion it has stirred up may 
have in the end a monumental effect 
on the country Already it has added 
new stature to the name of Massey 
At the very least he is slated to be 
president of the arts council which the 
Report recommends and which will 
probably come into being in the near 
future At most he may become 
Canada’s first Canadian Governor 
General Curiously, for a man with 
a Methodist | pper Canada back 
ground, he is French Canada’s No 
1 choice for the post He is considered 
the most popular English - speaking 
Canadian among Quebecers, partly 
because — he insisted on conduc ting 
commission hearings there totally in 
French without translation The na 
tionalistic Le Devoir has come out flat 
footed for him as Governor-General 

Che position, if he achieves it, will 
stand as another tableau vivant in the 
pageant of the Masseys. In many ways 
the old order of the family is changing 
and it is perhaps is well that Hart 
Massey has gone to his rest behind the 
great bronze door of his stone mauso 
leum in Mount Pleasant Cemetery 
His grandson Denton has deserted the 
ranks of the Grits, his grandson Vincent 
has taken to himself the incense of 
inother religion, his grandson Ray 
mond is given to endorsing ads for 
Schenley’s whisky in the slick maga 
zines The family company is con 
trolled by E. P. Taylor who made his 
money out of beer ind the family 
mansions are now institutions on a 
rundown street which has been cited as 
one of the most sinful in Canada 

And yet the family name is as bright 
as ever and the monuments still endure 
to mark the curious mélange of piety 
patriotism and practicality, not un 
mixed with a strong streak of ham 
which for five generations has given the 
Masseystheir uniqueand unchallenged 
position at upper centre on the broad 
Canadian stage 
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—at dollar-stretching fuel cost. Best of 
all, Timken Silent Automatic Oil Heat 
is so completely automatic you'll have 


nothing to do except relax and enjoy 
it. And, like hundreds of thousands 
of satisfied users, you'll know you're 
buying the best! This efficient, 
whisper-quiet wall-flame heating 
method is the product of Timken 
Silent Automatic’s more than 25 years 
of concentrated heating experience. 


Don’t surrender to fall's tricky tem- 
peratures! Phone your Timken Silent 
Automatic Authorized Dealer now! 
He’s listed in the “yellow pages.” 
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Timken Silent Automatic Woll-Flame Oil 
Burner instolied in coal burning heating 
plant. Other products include oil-fired 
boiler and furnace units, and oil-fired 
woter heoters, ali in a complete range 
of capacities for every home. Budget 
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understanding of that unique and 
magnificent man is to set down a few 
of the things I heard him say and saw 
him do in the lonely weary moments 
when history wasn’t watching. 

I was not always, by the way, a 
personal admirer of his. When I first 
became his personal detective in 1921 
I had found his manner brusque, off- 
handed, even as I thought then piggish 

But | soon began to see through the 
rough facade, to wait for the grimness 
to break up in that boyish smile. It 
did not take me long to like him. In 
a little while I came to love him. Most 
of his personal staff called him The 
Old Man. My own nickname for him 
was “Father” (which | need scarcely 
mention [ did not use in his hearing 

He was not an easy man to work 
for, not at any rate in the particular 
capacity assigned to me. He hated 
any fuss about his protection In 
general he approved of Scotland Yard's 
methods, which aimed at being as 
discreet as possible, but he raised a 
quizzical eyebrow at me more than 
once when on our wartime travels the 
more ostentatious methods of some of 
our Allies in affording protection got on 
his nerves. 


Flying Blind Over France 


Although he recognized that some 
measures had to be taken for his 
security, he was confident that in any 
real pinch he, Winston Churchill, would 
probably be able to look after himself 
personally. When we were at Chequers, 
the country home of Britain’s prime 
ministers, he often went to a nearby 
range and proved himself a first-class 
shot witth his Mannlicher rifle, his .45 
Colt automatic and a service .38 Web 
ley. He was particularly deadly with 
the Colt and there would have been 
little chance for anyone who came in 
range of that weapon with unfriendly 


intent 

Not that he was armed constantly 
or even frequently In the main he 
was content to rest his last line ot 


defense on the .32 Webley which I 
earried in a chamots leather holster of 


my own design on the inside and 
between the two buttons of the left 
breast of my suit-coat But once, in 
June, 1940, not long after he had 


become Prime Minister, there came an 
oceasion when [ was as glad as he to 
remember those hours he had spent on 
the practice ranges 

In his desperate efforts to prevent 
the fall of France, he had flown several 
times across the Channel and on the 
thirteenth day of that fateful June 
we were actually flying blind waiting 
for instructions as to where we could 
find the French Cabinet. What strange 
what incredible days those were! The 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, thou 
sands of feet up in the air, trying to 
discover the whereabouts of the leaders 
of our principal ally! [It was like some 
terrible fantasy 

We landed eventually at Tours. The 
roads were choked with the inevitable 
refugees, but we arrived at last at the 
local police station where contact was 
made with the French Government. | 
have heard of people seeking a lost 
purse or a lost dog at a police station 
but this was my first experience of 
enquiring for a lost government at 
one. We were told that Mr. Churchifl 
could meet the French Ministers after 


lunch 
Mr. Churchill was taken into neigh- 
boring offices for the conference A 


hysterical woman (who knows what the 
poor soul had been through’) tried to 
hit Mr. Churchill, as he left the meet- 


ing. Winston Churchill came out with 
Reynaud and both of them had tears In 
their eyes when they said good-by 

Throughout that trip he had known 
that he was up against personal danger 
and that it would be difficult to get 
in and out of France in the last days 
of that country’s resistance. Before we 
left he said to me, suddenly: ‘““Thomp 
son, bring me my revolver.” 

And when I brought him his favorite 
Colt .45 automatic he added “One 
never knows, I do not intend to be 
taken alive.” 

From that time onwards, on every 
trip he took abroad throughout the 
war, his revolver was always handy 

But when danger threatened him on 
his native soil, he was a different man 
During the Blitz and the Battle of 
Britain it was almost impossible to 
persuade him to pay even a minimum 
heed to his own safety In this his 
attitude during those exciting days was 
typical of many thousands of others 
His interest in what was going on 
during the bombing infinitely 
greater than his fear of what might 
happen to him. He simply would not 
allow his mode of living to be altered 
to suit Adolf Hitler. Throughout the 
raids he worked on until the early hours 
of the morning. I had to be on hand 
with his respirator and steel helmet 
I do not think he would ever have 
entered an air raid shelter except that 
he thought he ought to give an example 
to others 

He was in the London flat with 
Mrs. Churchill on the morning of 
Sept. 3, 1959, when war was declared 
As soon as the first air raid warning 
sounded, immediately after Mr. Cham 
berlain’s broadcast speech, Mr. Church 
ill stalked to the entrance of the flats 
and stared up into the sky like a war 
horse scenting battle 

It took some time to persuade him 
to go to the air raid shelter Finally 
he grabbed a bottle of brandy and set 
off, leading the little party down the 
street to the basement which had been 
prepared In the shelter he prowled 
iround like a caged animal. Nor did 
his affinity for air raid shelters increase 
with the importance of his position 
Shortly after we had moved to No. 10 
Downing Street a deathtrap in my 
opinion a bomb fell nearby while Mr 
Churchill was dining in a basement 
room with Sir Archibald Sinclair, Oliver 
Lyttelton and Lord Brabazon Ihe 
Old Man left his guests, stalked into 
the kitchen and ordered the staff to 
ro to the shelter immediately Chen 


he returned to the table. Soon after- 
ward another bomb crashed down 
between the Treasury and No. 10, 
wrecking the kitchen and demolishing 
a nearby Army hut. Not until then 
did Mr. Churchill and the others 
adjourn to the shelter 

At last he was persuaded to use a 
safer building. Even then he would 
never leave No. 10 until the guns had 
started: then he would walk through 
the barrages around St. James's Park 
to No. 10 Annexe, which was at the 
Park end of the Board of Trade Build 
ing. It was not far, but it was danger 
ous enough for the Prime Minister to 
be about unprotected. Once we had 
only been in the building a very short 
time before [ was startled by the noise 
of a terrific explosion. On going outside 
we found that a bomb later identified 
as a thousand pounder -had_ been 
dropped on the very spot over which 
we had passed a minute or two earlier 


\ Bawling Out From the Boss 


Another night Mr. Churchill stood 
with Sir John Anderson in the doorway 
of No. 10 Annexe, watching the shell 
bursts and the searchlights At this 
entrance were double doors, one of 
which was closed. Mr. Churchill was 
standing in front of Sir John on the 
open side. Suddenly, I heard something 
whistling through the air 

“Something's coming this way,”” | 
shouted 

In the same second one of our shells 
hit the railings opposite and exploded 
| flung my arms round the Prime 
Minister and swung him bodily behind 
the closed door. He was horrified and 
indignant. “Don’t do that,” he roared 
it me 

It may have been lucky that I did 
for some of the shrapnel flew through 
the open doorway, ind a colleague of 
mine in the rear of the party was hit, 
but it still took Mr. Churchill a littl 
while to recover from his anger 

On one occasion Mrs. Churchill made 
him promise to go down below when 
the raid started, and requested me to 
see that he carried out her wishes. 

So when | made my usual report 
to him about the approach of enemy 
bombers and gave him all the informa 
tion available about the strength of 
the enemy, he gathered up his papers 
and we marched down to the basement 
room. [| was mystified by the docility 
with which he went downstairs and 
noticed with some apprehension the 
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“Frankly, there were getting to be 
too darn many palm readers!’ 
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cynical smile on his face. When I had 
seen him into bed and arranged every 
thing ready for him at the bedside I 
went to turn out the light 

“Leave it on, Thompson,” 
Old Man. 

I retired to my own room, but I did 
not undress Sure enough, not long 
afterward Mr. Churchill rang his bell. 
I tapped at the door and went in. He 
had put on a dressing-gown and was 
gathering up his papers 

“Well, Thompson, I have kept my 
word,” he said chuckle 
came downstairs to go to bed Now I 
am going upstairs to sleep.” 

One night the King dined with Mr. 
Churchill at No. 10 Downing Street. 
When the raid they 
adjourned to the shelter. 


said the 


with a 


became heavy 


Air Raids From the Rooftops 


Mr. Churchill would keep leaving the 
shelter to walk round the garden just 
to see how things were getting on. His 
Majesty tried to restrain him several 
times but Winston insisted on going 

Once when he was walking out 
without his steel helmet, | moved to 
the doorway and clapped it on his head 
Winston, with an absent-minded ges 
ture, flung it off. Later I did manage 
to persuade him to wear the helmet 
when he went out into the garden 

His worst habit, from my point of 
view as his bodyguard, was of going 
onto the roof of the Annexe to watch 
the raids 
hit. the 
there and nothing would dissuade him. 

He would stand on the roof in his 
thick siren suit, an RAF greatcoat and 
steel helmet, smoking a cigar and 
watching intently as explosions and 
fires lit up the battered city On these 
used to take him to the 
top floor in the elevator Then with 
much exertion he would climb the 
winding staircase to the roof 

One night, after the bombs had come 
particularly close, he ‘I'm sorry 
to take you into danger, Thompson 
I would not do it, only I | 
much you like it.”’ 


The harder the Germans 


more often he would go up 


occasions | 


said: 


now how 


‘lL am not at all sure about that, 
sir.” [T answered “But what | am 
concerned about is your safety | do 
think that yvou should stop going on the 
roof and risking your life unneces 
sarily.” 

Firmly and sincerely came the reply 
that overruled all my protests When 


mv time is due it will come 
1 sometimes suspected that he had 


an almost superstitious belief that no 


harm could come to him so long as 
he was in the England he loved and 
whose destiny rested so much on his 
stalwart shoulders At anv rate. on 
our numerous trips outside Enelind 

is in our trips across the Channel 
while France was falling he was in 
clined to be much more prudent. Dur 
ing his trip to Ottawa in 1941 he so 
far relaxed his usual antipathy to large 
guards that he istomished me his 
permanent bodyguard, by asking to se« 
Inspector R. S. Wilson of the Reé MP 
ind telling him gravely lam honored 
to be under the surveillance of your 
famou forces 

Nor did he object. during a secret 
visit to Turkey soon after the Casa 
blanca conference, when i Scotland 


Yard colleague and I sat 


railway coach all one 


outside his 


night with our 


SAY 
YES 


guns at the ready, even though armed 
Turkish troops were guarding the rail- 


way sidings. Turkey was then neu- 
tral and our Ambassador, Sir Hughe 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, had advised him 
on his arrival that the Germans knew 
he was in town During a visit to 
Greece, with civil war hovering, in the 
winter of 1944-45 a few sniper’s bullets 
splattered near the armored car from 
which we alighted in Athens, and later 
three-quarters of a ton of German 
dynamite was discovered in a sewer 
near the hotel at which Churchill was 
believed to be staying. That night he 
slept aboard the British cruiser Ajax 
and I slept too 

And at the momentous Teheran 
conference in 1943 Mr. Churchill was 
as security conscious as the most 
scrupulous policeman could have asked 
On our drive from the air strip to the 
British Legation | was worried by the 
seemingly measures that had 
been taken for the protection” of 
Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin, There 
many people strolling 

“potting” distance. 

I was not when Mr 
Churchill sent for me “We have 
information that German agents have 
been dropped by parachute,” he said. 
“They will try to assassinate one or all 


casual 


were far too 
around within 
surprised 


of us.” 

Che Prime Minister was due to visit 
President Roosevelt at the American 
Embassy, which mile 
away. At the last minute he decided 
not to go, but sent me alone on a 
“dummy run.” As a result of what 
I saw, new and better positions were 
arranged for the standing guards. 


was about a 


Winston in the Buff 


The Old Man was at his most 
amusing and co-operative best one 
morning in Palm Beach, Fla., where 


he had stolen a brief holiday after his 
visit to Ottawa and Washington. He 
expressed an urge to go for a swim 
near the private villa in which we were 
staying 1 asked him what kind of 
swim suit he would like as [ was going 
out to get one for myself 

I don't think IT need one he said. 
“Tt is entirely private here. Nobody 
knows | am staying in this place and 
I have only to step out of the back door 
into the sea.” 


“You could be seen through glasses, 
sir,” | suggested 

If they are that much interested, 
it's their own fault what see,”’ 


Winston 


The morning 


growled 


before we left Palm 


Beach it was raining and Winston 
decided to take hi ist bathe When 
he was undressing there came a shout 
from the beach Mr. Churchill was 
told that a fifteen-foot shark had just 
swum by within «a few vards of the 
shore but it was thought to be a 
hirmless sand shark 

I'm not so sure bout that said 
Winston with smile I want to see 


his identity card before [ trust mvself 
to him.” 

As he sat down in the shallows by 
the water's edge he asked me to ke ep 
a look out Let me know if that 


‘inoffensive’ shark comes back he 
saw no more of it and 
when he left the water, Mr. Churchill 
My bulk must have fright 


ened him away!” 


said But we 


rema 


if 
| 
: 
“4, WS . 
4 
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> 
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SIR JOHN Manners-Sutton 


boarded the ship that would 


carry him home to England, two 


hundred Matliseet Indians waved 
farewell from the wharf at Saint 
John, Their chief. Gabe 
\cquin, famous as a guide, paddler 
swimmer and runner, broke tnto 
tears 

Manners Sutton, later Viscount 


Canterbury, was the best friend 


the Maliseets ever had As heu 
tenant-governor of New sruns 
wick from 1854 to TS61, he hunted 
ind fished with them and enter 
ned their lesders at | offieral 
Lie 
New Yeur’s n 
ted the vl man 
moat Fredertwtor thie 
roon nd thre vhitte 
H expliatned that since 
Indian ften put oon thei 
thers and danced for the whites 
was only fair that the whites 
perform tor he Indian 
Occasion lly 
\ two-fisted drinking man, Man 
ners-Sutton was indignant when 
Premier Samue! Leonard ‘Uilley 
passed the first provincial protibi 
tion act in British North Amertea 
in 1861 However, responsibl 
government was tn the flush of 
youth and the governor hesitated 
to intervene 
He had a well-stocked cellar of 
his own and produced several 
bottles from it when he and Gabe 
\equin went salmon angling on 
the Miramichi River that same 
spring iting as uide 


paddled Manners-Sutton to large 


CANA DIANECODOTE 


Why Gabe Wept at Saint John 


rock in the centre of the fast 


flowing stream and left him there 


casting over a pool Grabe hu 
returned to the shore 

“Time for a drink no 
governor called to Gab ifter 
had fished for a while Bring t 
i bottle 

No said Gabe no drink 


not until you repeal that prohibs 


tron law 


Stop joking and come 
The 

I’m not jokin You're there 
n that ind here 
until Vou rep 

wasn't poking, either. After 
Manners-Sutton had been on the 
roc it ! df 

You wl he shouted ( 
vho had all this while been wate! 
ing from the shore and = helping 
to the overnors liquid 
ind solid ststen ince Come and 
eton ind et | 

‘ thre Dbiasted thing invw 

Manners Sutton w ioman 
his word What Cabe hadn't 
reckoned vas that thre 
ernor’s action would arouse a loud 


protest from temperance elements 
ind lead the British overnment 
recs hin Gabe could buy 


rum once more bu ‘ id los 


For 


mail 
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Stops 
Bad Breath 


in! to 3 seconds! 


Keep your breath fresh all day long! 


EAT, DRINK, SMOKE 
what you like! Just take 
FRESHIES and breathe easy! 


CLINICALLY PROVEN! 


The effectiveness of Freshies to remove 
offending mouth odors has been proven 
inclinical researchata famous university! 


HOME MEDICAL 


HOME BOOK SERVICE 


Department M-150 


How to Raise Ten Kids 
In Six Rooms 


Continued from page 19 


the Teskey house on Davisville Avenue, 
north-east Toronto, was introduced to 
the three oldest boys, Bob, thirteen, 
Greg, twelve, and Paul, ten. The boys 
came into the living room and shook 
hands, sat down when their father in 
vited them to and were silent through 
out the adult conversation. When 
addressed they answered without a 
trace of the smart aleck that charac 
terizes the young Canadian male 

The visitor could stand it no longer. 
“How do you manage this?” she ex 
claimed to the Teskeys. ‘“‘Have you 
beaten them into submission?” 

In answer, Frank wheeled to address 
his ten-vear-old. ‘*Paul, when was your 
last spanking?” 

“Oh golly, dad 
ago anyway.” 

“Can you 
for?” 

Paul thought a minute. “‘Oh yeah,” 
he said with a grin “It wasn't a 
spanking. Greg and | were throwing 
sand on the girls and you made us put 
soap on our tongues.” 

“Only we swallowed it,’ added Greg 
“And another time when Paul and I 
were fighting you made each of us hit 
the other one on the hand with your 
razor strap.” Frank and his 
laughed heartily at this recollection. 

The visitor soon realized the Teskeys 
don’t regard their children as sweet 
little nuisances They seem to find 
them all interesting people, listen with 
their whole concentration when they 
speak, never interrupt or try to finish 
a child's sentence if he falters 

‘Bedtime now.” said the 
ifter a while 


Two or three years 


remember what it was 


mother 


The three boys rose, said goodnight 
politely and went’ upstairs. Their 
bedroom was above the living room but 
they appeared to go to bed soundlessly 

How do the Teskeys do it’ 

“You've got to be tough when 
they're young,”” is Frank's answer. “‘I 
handle the disciplining of the children 
and by the time they're two they are 
so accustomed to obeying that we have 


> 


no problems.’ 

The Teskeys believe a six-month-old 
baby is old enough to try and put 
something over on his parents. “Tl 
take off the baby’s wet clothes, wash 
and dry him and powder him and 
myself that nothing 
wrong,’ says Frank. “Then put him 
down and let him seream it out.”’ 

As the baby grows older he is given 


assure 


a little tap for persisting in something 
he has been told not to do Nothing 
is ever put out of reach in their home 
“T let the baby know what he can have 
and what he can’t have,” says Helen 
“Any baby old enough to creep is old 
enough to learn that Denise, at the 


age of eleven months, once crawled 
over to a box full of bright buttons. 


crawled away 
Her mother 


eyed it longingly, but 
without touching them 
hadn't said a word 

$y discipline the Teskeys don't mean 
the twent y-four-hour relentless variety 
‘Fifteen minutes, a day, done pro 
perly and at the right time, will take 
care of it,” they say. Another impor 
tant factor in rearing contented chil 
dren is for the parents to back up one 
inother’s decisions to the hilt. This 
is no problem for the Teskeys for each 
considers the other a most remarkable 


person. 
“Finally.” adds Frank, ‘“‘you'’ve got 
to tell your children you love them, 


or how 1s the kid gonna know.” 

Che Veskeys’ love for their children 
goes beyond vocal appreciation. Both 
parents always take time out for some- 
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HOCKEY’S GREATEST SCORER 


Failing an act of God, Maurice Richard of the Montreal 
Canadiens will break the professional hockey scoring 


record early this spring. 
look at one of the 
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Here's 
sport's 


a_ behind-the-scenes 


least-known celebrities. 
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thing that’s important to a child. They 
were admiring consultants when three 
of the boys built a racing car out of 
orange crates; they promptly framed 
the first piece of art their oldest daugh 
ter brought home; the lamps thirteen 
year-old Bob made at school are in the 
front living room 

When twelve-year-old Greg 
home despondent over a 22-0 shellack 
ing at hockey his father remarked 
acidly “You'd have been better to 
lie down on the ice. Maybe that way 
they would have tripped over you on 
their way to the goal.” The next night 
coaching his son's team 
their tormentors 


came 


he was out 
later saw them beat 
1-3 Last winter he 
hockey teams in the Catholic Youth 
Organization and a girls’ basketball 
The man kids 

Helen Teskey shows her love of her 
children in her care of them They 
are all spotlessly clean, never a button 
missing or a hole in a sock. She's the 
type who can be eight months pregnant 
have cookies in the oven, two children 
in bed with the flu and 
the machine in the basement and still 
be unruffled when someone drops tn 
“Sit down,” “We 
cup of tea.” 


coached three 


team loves 


1 Washing in 


she insists ll have a 


Teskeys Are Born at Home 


She’s a strong woman with the lanky 
lean build of ithlete. In high 
school she won every sprinting award 
going and turn jumtor, inter 
mediate and senior champion on field 
days. Although she has been pregnant 
a total of seven and a half 


i good 


Was in 


years she 
has no trouble getting her figure back 
She once said ad thing that 
bothers me during my pregnancies, 
outside of the nausea at the beginning 
is that my When her 
ninth baby was born she got up the 
same day to help the younger children 
go to the bathroom and get ready for 


only 


leg gets sore 


bed. “That was a mistake. Next baby 
I'm going to stay in bed two or three 
days.” 

The last six Veskevs were born 
in the six-room house on Davisville 
Avenue Helen always refuses any 


anaesthetic because she likes to have 


something to eat 


as soon as it’s over 
“But don't get the idea that it gets 
warned her 


you go along,” 


“The last 


easier as 
husband 
eight hours of labor.’ 


one took forty 


“That wasn't the last one: that was 
the seventh one, Jim,”’ Helen inter 
rupted 

“Weve had fifteen-minute babies 
too.” continued) Frank, unabashed 


‘That was Cireg, plays second base 
now in a semi-pro league I'll take 
i fifteen-minute baby anytime 

Have any of the Teskeys arrived 
before the doctor? 

“Sure. Once | was the only other 
person in the room when a baby was 
born” 

said Helen. 


MAGAZINE 


“Twice, was it? Oh yeah, Margot 
was a ten-minute baby, wasn’t she?” 

Frank is fairly vague about names 
and ages. He once remarked: “Our 
Margot is good in school. She's only 
a little kid, six or seven or so, but she’s 
in grade something-or-other. <A_ real 
student.””. Margot is eight and is in 
grade five 

When the ninth baby was due the 
score stood at four boys and four girls; 
the girls wanted another girl and the 
boys were pulling for a boy. After 
the delivery the doctor stepped into 
the dark hall and called: “‘Okay kids 
I know you're awake. Come and see 
you new sister!” 

The children into their 
mother’s bedroom, the girls with smiles 
of delight and the boys looking a bit 
grumpy. Frank got them all back in 
bed after a while, said goodnight to 
the doctor and made Helen some tea 
ind toast They were settling 
down for a few hours’ sleep when the 
They had 
been worrying about their poor recep- 
tion of the baby and wanted a chance 
to do it over again “Say, she isn't 
bad.”’ they said to their mother, sheep 
ishly. “She's kind of cute at that.” 

A few months later Ontario Liberal 
leader Walter Thompson's daughters 
gave Frank a puppy to bring home 
The boys were elated when it turned 
out to be male. “‘Now we're even!” 
they shouted 


stumbled 


just 


boys came tiptoeing back 


None of the Teskey children thinks 
babies emerge from rose bushes As 


soon as Frank and Helen know a new 
baby is on the the children are 
told and with great delight they help 
shop for nighties and 


way 


their mother 


diapers 


Potatoes For Bored kids 


The Teskey household never seems 
to reach the frantic crescendo achieved 
by most young families just before 


dinnertime, when the babies are hun 
gry, the younger children are tired and 
cranky, and the older bored 
Children who are bored can peel pota 
toes fifteen to twenty of them -or 
feed the Cranky children are 
sent to their room and ignored until 
their tempers improve 

The 


efficiency 


ones 


babies 


household moves with shaming 
“How do you manage?” 
exclaim her friends. ‘‘Nothing to 
answers Helen. “‘We all help.” Most 
of the children are experienced with 
i dish 
clean out the 


eight-year-old can 
machine i 
seven-year-old can scour the bathroom 
sink i fetch the 
haby’s powder and a clean diaper. The 


towel, an 
washing 


three-year-old can 


children put their own clothes and toys 
keep their rooms and the bath 
tidy Helen 
on the front living room but feels that 
keeping the 
Important as housework 


iway 


room maintains a gloss 


children happy is just as 


Once on Frank's insistence she hired 
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A white flag signals ““Tuna boated!” at 
Nova Scotia’s International Tuna Cup Match 


held each year off Canada’s Atlantic Coast. 


Teams of many nations compete for the honour 
D IAN of catching the biggest and the greatest 
number of these fighting deep-sea giants. 


Created and signed by The House of Scagram, this advertisement with 
appropriate copy for foreign lands, Is ap and news- 


papers printed in various languages and circulated throughout the world. 


Seagram TELLS THE WORLD ABOUT Canada 


This advertisement was de signed by 
The House of Seagram to tell the people 
of other lands about Canada and things 
exclusively Canadian, 

Many people in Latin America, Asia, 
Europe and other parts of the world are 
not fully aware of the richness of Canadas 
natural resources, wild life, scenic beauty 


and cultural traditions. The more the 
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peoples of other lands know about our 
country, the greater will be their interest 
in Canada and in Canadian products, 
The House of Sceagram feels that the 
horizon of industry docs not terminate at 
the boundary of its plants; it has a broader 
horizon, a farther vieu a view dedicated 
to the development of Canada’s stature in 


every land of the globe. 


flouse of Seagram 
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Continued from page 82 

a once-a-week cleaning woman and 
fired her in disgust a month later. ‘I'd 
hang the drapes on the line to blow, 
clean down the venetian blinds, vacuum 
through the downstairs and put a 
washing in the machine in the time 
it took her to clean the bathtub,” said 
Helen. “IT was paying her to watch me 
work!” 

Like all housewives Helen sometimes 
has days when she hangs on to her 
temper by a thread. Someone spills 
milk on the freshly waxed floor, it rains 
all day, the children whine, everything 
she irons needs to be mended She 

“That would make 
but she goes to bed as 


never explodes 
things worse” 
soon as the babies are tucked in and 
leaves the older children to do thet 
homework and put themselves to bed 
Homework is done on the six-foot 
kitchen table in an atmosphere much 
like that of a lightly supervised study 
hall. There is a blackboard there to 
work out problems and the older chil 
dren sometimes help the younger ones 
But there is no distracting horseplay 
The laundry is half Helen's house 
work. She changes the clothes on the 
younger children twice and sometimes 
three times a day. keeps the sheets on 
eight beds clean ind tresh his 
results in four washdays a week 
brute of a wash on Monday when she 
starches dozens of dresses and shirts 
maller ones on Wednesday, Friday and 
Saturday. She irons all day Tuesday 
once counted one hundred and eighty 
even items 
She savs meals aren't much trouble 
\ few more potatoes to peel a few 
more ve vetables to prepare that’s 
thout all) We don't use any more pots 


ind pans than a small family.” They 
rnverage ten dollars a day on groceries 
never try to save money on food We 
have raw vegetables. like celery and 
tomatoes, at every dinner, and plenty 
fo milk and. fruit We save it on 
doctors bill Last vear when we had 
ix children ino school they missed 

combined tot il of d ot 


through illness 


MOVE 


Phe ‘Teskeys 
out of the eitv and live on a farm 
trouble with city living os 


the lack of space savs Frank hie 
kids get used to the hazards and they 
enypoy. the idvantages of city hou 
of the children last vear had paper 

ute th vear the three oldest are 


cattered in two different high school 
to sul their separate need many © 
them play hockey or baseball in organ 


ized 


Phe childres re hept we dressed 
nd well fed by combination of good 
management and hard work Peskes 
1 reporter photog ipher wit! thre 


Poronto Daily Star and Star Weekly 


nd puts mm fabulous amount of 


ertime \ few weeks ago he started 


work at sevenoin the morning, came 


home for bis dinner and returned to 
the office until twenty minutes to seven 
tive follownes mornin earns 
better than. five thousand dollar 


eal 
His wite man most of Che mone, 


nda concerned when she cant save 
n She gets the best cuts of meat 
ihe sirloin tip) roast because 
here ne Wiiste ind ilways gets 
thre ery best quality snowsuits and 
hoos She buys between twenty and 


thirty pairs of shoes a vear but figures 


rren't budget killers We spend 
ibout seventy dollars a vear on cach 
child tor clothes she estimates “a 
ive an Jot of money by getting good 
ings that wall last Often they 
purchase clothes in secondhand store 


jowntown 
besides that idds) Frank 
there are people all over the eity help- 


the Peskeys Ihe shoe repair 


min knocks himself out fixing our kids 
shoes just because he knows we're a 
big family. Jocko Thomas and Howie 
Anderson at the Star give us shoes their 
kids have outgrown. The pharmacy 
and the children’s store where we deal 
send us gifts when we have a new baby 
We get discounts and wholesale prices 
for some things. All those people will 
never get any credit, but they're help 
ing to raise the ‘Veskeys.’ 

No Teskey birthday is ignored | three 
in February and five in September) but 
the children have a party only on thet 
sixth birthday Other times Helen 
makes a cake and the evening meal is 
the celebrating tume Christmas gifts 
are not bought on any detinite mone 
s¢ ile i three-year old girl will be 
starrv-eyved over a two dollar doll ind 
big sister Frances, fourteen, was equally 
agog last Christmas when she receive d 
i thirty-dollar radio. There is also a 
gift on the tree from Santa for every 


hei 


child Kids will always forgive you for 
ithappy delusion.” Frank comment 
Psvehiatrists say the essential facto 
in raising happy well-balanced children 
is that they be given a sense of security 
ind a feeling of being wanted The 
Peskey children have this in handfuls 
The parents haven't been away from 
When 


they have a holiday they pack all the 


their children in fifteen years 


children in their station wagon and 
take them too. They rarely leave their 
When 


imily you can't de 


children even for an evenings 


vou re raising 


much else.” explains Fran We can't 
return with our friends on 
mv-turn-your-turn Dasts they have 


to come here Infrequently the ‘Tes 
keys step out and hire a sitter but last 
winter they left the children in the care 
of their two eldest 

Bob and Fran started their home 
work when we left and waited up tor 
u Helen said We only went a 
block away to a bowlin ille nd we 
phoned once during the evenin Wi 
have too many littl: children to take 


inv chances 


Veskeys had their opportunity 
to ratse their family small tows 
ind rejected tt Both come fron 
Collingwood on Georgian Ba Helen 
was an only child, the daughter of 


Mr. and Mrs. Ulertich Muller who run 
the Arbngton Hotel Collingwood 
Frank was one of five children of 
mght engineer in the 
shipyard, and Anna May Teskey. His 
father died twelve years atter i fall 


in the shipyard that broke most of the 


losept Peskey 


major bones in his body 
Although Frank had known Helen 
in high school he didn't start dating 


her until the vear he coached = her 
basketball team She was a lousy 
basketball player.” he recalls 


“Was not 


mutters his wilt 


‘You never scored a point!” 
“Il was a guard, and besides the 


coach wasn’t very hot 

Their first child Frances, a replica 
of her mother, was born the first year 
they were married. Frank loves to tell 
the story of a neighbor who told him 
then a husband should always buy 
roses for his wife when she presents 
him with a child. Frank, 
timentalist, promptly purchased Helen 
a giant bouquet and has done so ever 


a great sen 


since, usually including a boutonntiers 
for the baby. A few years ago he met 
his neighbor's wife on the street 

“Well. Mrs. Wilson,” he said, “IT see 
you've had roses six times.’ 
she said blankly. 


Loses 


“Yes, you know For your. six 
children.” 

She stared Ive never had roses in 
my life! 


Fifteen months after Frances, Bob 
was born Gregory followed exactly 
yvear later and Paul two years later 
Though she had four children under 
school wwe Helen didn't) feel over 
worked *T managed all right,” she 
says. To support his family Frank 
worked as a Star correspondent in the 
Collingwood district, put in a twelve 
hour day as « steamfitter in the ship 
vard and at night was caretaker of the 
Bell Telephone building Saturd 
nights he clerked in the Arcade Had 

lot of steam then” he grins 

When Tommy Lytle. now news edi 
tor of the Star, offered him forty 
dollars a week to come to Poronto as 
a reporter Frank was making four 
hundred dollars a month in Collings 
wood. He owned his home there, lad 


four small children ‘Well said his 
wife. “you've always wanted to work 
on a city) newspaper This is your 


chance He took it 

They tound the six-room house they 
now live in and rented it for a while 
After selling their home in Collingwood 
they bought the Toronto house and had 
it paid for in five years It has the 
conventional floor plan of many narrow 
city homes, with the living room and 
dining room jomed by a wide archway 
to one side of the entrance hall and the 
kitchen at the back of the hous 

Thev're hterally bursting out of their 
home now Frank has knocked out 
the back wall, extended the kitchen and 
built «a small porel vhich can be 
glassed in to make a playroom for the 
smaller children. Upstairs the master 


bedroom is the smallest and the other 


two bedrooms are shared by the ten 
children The bovs’ room has two 
double-deck bunk beds Che Teskey 


plan putting their four oldest girls into 
two three-quarter bed in the girl 

room, with the two cribs in the same 
room. Frank built five closets in the 
two rooms with separate cupboards at 


the top for storing winter clothes and 


blankets We're crowded but” the 
beds ire clean and comfort ible Say 
Helen That's more than some kid 


Religion is important to the Peskey 
It's background explains Frank 
We allsav our Rosary every day. It’s 
ithe shot in thre irm, pavs bigger 
dividends than International Nickel 
He was intluenced strong! in his 
enthustasm for a lirge family by an 
experience he had as a young man in 
Collingwood 
smitt 


He came upon How ird 
one of the towns more sue 
cessful citizens, crying bitterly on his 
front steps one mornin Smith had 
two children One died in his teens 
ind the other had left home that day 
If | had my life to live over again 
I'd have twelve kids he told ‘Teskey 
| thought at the time we couldn't 


fford more than two and now it’s too 
trate 


Say the Teskeyvs about their children 


As many as come are welcome * 
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Modern Household 
Encyclopedia 


A '‘must” for every home. It 
will save countless hours of 
precious time—and many dol- 
lars in the helpful advice it 


gives. In its 300 pages and 
with over 200 pictures it 


covers 


How to Make Moving Easy 
How to Select and Match 


Paint Colors Removing 
Paint and Paint Spots Tips 
on Inside Painting Selec- 


tion and Care of House Plants 
How to Stuff Pork Chops 
23 Hints on Jelly Making 
7 Ways to Stop Hiccoughs 
How to Braize, Broil, Fry, 
Roast, Stew, Boil or Tenderize 
Beef, Pork, Lamb, Veal 
Ham, Fish, Chicken, Turkey, 
Goose or Game. These are 
but a few of the thousands of 
subjects covered in this one 
priceless book. 


Only $3.95 Postpaid 
FROM HOME BOOK SERVICE 


210 Dundas Street West 
TORONTO 2, Ontario 


AILBAG 


The Principle 


Congratulations on your fine spirited 
editorial Is Margarine Outside the 
Constitution Aug. 15 It is the 
principle of the whole thing which so 
How 


federal government interfere 


seriously matters dare any 
with the 
producer's right to offer for sale any 


invthing else 


commodity, food or 
which is demonstrably good or ever 
merely harmless’? If the principle of 
protecting special interests in this ex 
treme way ts extended as other spechil 
interests could logically demand that 
it be extended, what a tyranny there 
would be John R. Thompson, Wind 


sor, Ont 


@ Personally, as a protest, | refuse 


eat butter at any time If all other 
onsumers in Canada would do the 
same the situation would be soon 
corrected H. S. Everett, M.D)... St 


Stephen, N.B 


@ Did you ever stop to consider the 
capital investment of the dairy indus 
try compared with that of manufac 
turers of any other single commodity? 
Did you ever see a cow being milked” 
Do you know the 


required to produce 


amount of butterfat 
a pound of butter? 
Did you ever figure the price that a 


of the Thing 


producer receives for a quart 
Would you like to see 
off the market? EF. Lreland, Tees 
water, Ont 


d produ ts 


W h it ditke rence ts 


suppression of the rnght of citizens to 
eat what they want to and the up 
pression of fre speech in (CCommunust 


countries’ EF. Edwards, Regin 


@ Youare to be « myratulated Ifn re 


publications were as frank and honest 
with their columns the long-sufferin 
consumer might expenence redress 
tron innumerable wrong | 
Hunter. Toronto 
More About Grey Owl 

In the August 1 issue I read the 
irticle about Grey Owl I was in the 


same cl with Archie Belanev at the 


Hastings Grammar School around L899 
nd we were together for ibout two 


years He nd ! 


from school and he used to 


went the same 
way home 
talk about the 
| asked if | might see it. He ok me 


menagerie he had, and 


into his garden one day but | had to 
promise not to tell anyone In rows 
of gla cages | had mad himself 


Pembroke Can. 


How to make superlative Waldort Salad 


Suggested Dinner Menu 


Cream of Corn Soup 


Cheese Souffle 


Broccoli 


Sauteed Tomatoes 


Watermelon Pickles 


Of all the side dishes you can serve. the ela 


Salad Dre 


Toasted Rolls 


Waldorf Salad 


Coffee 


i. loss cups aiced ipptes 
strained orange juice. (This adds 


vents discoloration.) Strain 


apple swith | cup of diced celery and 


alnuts 


nip to moisten, and seasor 


ch al 
Miracle 


flavor 


off juice; ¢ ombur ‘ 


Vix with 


an execlusi 
lemon Sherbet 


atl your sak 


beautiful on your 


<sing The oonly 


2. Cover a irge chop 


favored with guests and family. This reeipe give 


table. and superb in flaver, 


Mir rele 


qualitie sof tart-sweet boiled dressing and smooth n 


Kratt recipe It’s whipped in Kraft 


ids with Miracle Whip tlad 


j 
nd pr md place the Waldorf Sa fin a mou the 
center, Cut thin wedges from an unpeeled red 
4 cup of pple; as each wedge i cut d p it into the flavor 
) 
nougt orange Pr the Ip] hair Vir ‘ 
out nto the mound of { 
OBER 15 19S 


Waldort 


i\ 


made with 


\\ hip 


Mira 
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MICHIGAN BULB CO. of Canada, Ltd., Dept. RR827, 6 Trinity $q., Toronto 1, Ont. 


there were toads, frogs, snakes, jizards 
SUCCESSFUL and so on believe was the 
_ only boy in the school who had the 
E PRE FER PALMOLIVE privilege of going into his place at that 
time. H. B. Palmer, Acton, England 
From my short acquaintance with 
; him | felt Archie Belaney to be an 
exceptional character with a wonderful 
j personality H. L. Cassidy, Tatama- 
gouche, N.S 
@ 1 sincerely hope Mr. Frayne’s data 
= on the hfe of Grey Owl are more 
authentic than his knowledge of North 
ern Ontario geography Timagemi is 
: on the north arm of Timagami Lake 
George Bay water while Timiska 
ming, as you know, is on the Upper 
Ottawa The old Belle of Timagamti 
who doesn’t remember her?) was even 
, M. ANKLOVITCH | better than her owner's description 
AGRICULTURIST when she steamed over the height of 
MORE SUCCESSFUL MEN use | land between the above-mentioned two 
ites shun any other places Sear Island is eighteen miles 
—because Palmolive’s special skin- west of Timagami on ‘Timagami Lake 
conditioning oils give smoother, and not between that and Timiska 
better-lookine shaves ming as your article implied. W. B 
Look your best. Shave daily with MacFarlane, North Bay, Ont 
Oscar Is an Ice-Cubist 
Successtul Men 
Withreference toOscar’scoverof Aug- 
‘ ust 1: it is very clever and appropriate 
for this season of the year but would 
you please inform him that ice cubes 
float W. E. Ekins, Abbotsford, B.C. 
ai Oscar who ts a Dane, ts almost 
- P.S.— If you prefer a Brushless Shave 
\ try PALMOLIVE BRUSHLESS J 
Under the Tent 
z When I read the story of the boy 
who got kicked under the circus tent 
Mailbag, Sept. 1) it brought happy 
memories When was a boy the 
Barnum Show came to Oshawa and the 
ie first few children who got into the tent 
could have a ride on Jumbo’s back 
I was second, so the attendant put me 
* # on top of Jumbo’s head and took us 
round the ring 
° I am eighty-two now and | wonder 
; how many are living now who had that 
experience. G. A. Thompson, Bramp- 
ton, Ont. 
HANDIEST THING IN THE HOUSE A Cheer for 
‘te FOR 101 EVERYDAY USES An orchid to Maclean's for a great 
, piece of journalism: How Ernie Doug 
: Never be without this old reliable Be His S 
3 standby. Remember to look for the is (Aug. 
article should do much to erase the 
Insist on the genuine — shame and disgrace now associated 
is your guarantee of purity. with stuttering and stammering 
W. B. Marshall, Toronto 
Ry FINAL CLOSE-OUT OFFER! 
} 
1 — IMPORTED FROM THE FAMOUS 
ice GARDENS OF EUROPE 
x 
TULIP BULB 
har 
hz, 
| 100 BULBS Now Only *198 
: y) These are healthy, hardy bulbs—carefully selected from the f 
planting st fam pean garden already 
€ ¢ tar n t 
n t ¢ in Canada at i 4 
FREE of Extra ler now idvantaxe of this wondertul Tulip 
iri will be shipped in time for Pall piantine 
Charge ------ SPECIAL COUPON OFFER ------ 
12 IMPORTED DUTCH IRIS | MICHIGAN BULB CO. OF CANADA, LTD., DEPT. RR827 | 
Bulbs will be sent you at 6 TRINITY SQ., TORONTO 1, ONTARIO 
no extra cost if you hurry 
SEND NO MONEY | 43.90 
Order now ay later S Its 1 
RTED DUTCH IRIS 
COD. 


ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN ERIC NICOL 


‘The best het.” 


The Marriage Clinic ‘Aug. 1) is one 
of the funniest things | have read in 
a long time. That Eric Nicol’s 
tribution was espec ially good. 
he expects to continue in 
after that I do not know 
should have bodyguard 
restrained but humorous 
mouth and amused look in 
brown I bet won't help him either 
Sophie Holmes, Toronto 


con 
How 
singleness 
He really 

That 
twist to his 


his eyes 


@ Mr. Allen is by far the best bet, as 
aman. Mr. Nicol is a very charming 
person, but the trouble with him ts 
he also thinks he is charming Mr 
Largo, did you ever look in the mirror 
in the morning’? An Old Lady. Mus 
koka 

@ if Eric Nicol cannot write a short 
article without slipping in a “damn’ 
he should try for some of the cheap 
American journals It is neither ex 


just disgusting 
Ont 


pressive nor smart but 


F. A. Wood, Hensall 


To Deepen a Warpath 

The New York State 
Association is very much interested in 
the article, The Boats that Sail i 
Warpath, written by Edna Staebler 
July 1 covering her trip from the 
St. Lawrence to the Hudson by way 
of Lake Champlain 

While New York has modernized the 
State Canal route between the Hudson 
River Lake 


Champlain it is unfortunate that simi 


Waterways 


and lower reaches of 
lar improvements have not been under 
taken in the Chambly Canal and 
Richelieu River, which provide the 
northern outlet from Champlain to the 
St. Lawrence The United States 


Government and the State of New 


York have constructed a channel of 
ample width and minimum depth of 
twelve feet all the way from” the 
Hudson River to the Canadian border 
However, transportation beyond that 
point is severely handicapped by a 
depth of only six and a half feet. in 


sections of the Richelieu River 


The improvement of the Chambly 
Canal and Richelieu’ River channels 
has been endorsed by the International 
Joint Commission, as well as many 
business and civic) organizations on 
both sides of the border John A 
Reilly, president, New York State 
Waterways Association, New York 


Baxter's Friends and Foes 


May | come in and voice my opinion? 
Keep Beverley Baxter coming that is 


why | take the paper, a little bit of 
England J. Babkin, Mayerthorpe, 
Alta 


@ Like many other Maclean's readers, 
I am all fed up, bored and completely 
disgusted by Beverley Baxter's London 
ramblings. M. D. Lingeman, Mon 
treal 


@ | am aware Beverley Baxter is a sort 
of favorite child of your organization 
and admit I[ frequently look first for 


‘Very charming person.” 


JOHN LARGO 
** Look in the mirror, Mac.” 


his London Letter. However, | must 
say that in my opinion the fact that 
he frequently speaks in commendation 
of fine brands of liquor, seeks to make 
drinking popular, does not add to the 
dignity of your production. One cannot 
but have the feeling that this rather 
brilliant Canadian is either a 
paid agent of the liquor interests or a 
shareholder in the business. Baxter has 
disappointed me and in my opinion 
reached the limits of his growth long 
ago. ©. K. Morse, Swan River, Man 


young 


Only One Can Be One 


Franklin Arbuckle made one error 
in his cover of July 15 Under no 
circumstances can there be two No. | 
posts on the same claim corner B 
Escoffary, South Porcupine, Ont 


that the light is not 


Circle 


ple ads 
the Arctu 


{rhuckle 
the best 


up near 


To Work in the Wilds 

I raced eagerly through Vilhjalmur 
We're Missing Our Fu 
ture in the North ‘Aug. 1), because 
I had the privilege of hearing Dr 
Stefansson lecture in Vancouver a few 
years Though I would 
rather conquer the wilds as the partner 


Stefansson's 


much 


ago 


of a devoted husband than drag out 


my days in the soul-deadening monot 


ony of office work, that seems to be 
the way [| am doomed to earn my 
living. How could a lone young woman 


Helen 


live in the great open spaces? 
Borrell, Ocean Falls, BoC 


@ You are to be complimented on 
Stefansson’s article and the many other 
articles you feature which tell the real 
truth of this country of ours, and make 
us all the more proud of it The 
north is not nor has as much 
snow as is thought to the 
Ungava is relatively mild, being adja 
cent to the huge Hudson Bay body 
of water, and could heavier 
grazing Reindeer or would 
the My advice to any 
young person is Go North George 


H. Michie, Fort Chimo 


as cold 


be case 


support 
muskox 


be best 


Ungava 


May Nicholls and Her Brood 


I am writing this little note to let 
you know | read your story in the Sept 
] issue and it was very good The 
only part where I think you have a 


mistake is about losing on the children 
After 
all if a lot of people feel you lose money 
on these children there would be much 
less chance of them taking them into 
their Mrs. May Nicholls, 
Bolton, Ont a 


I figure | break even in winter 


homes 


934 
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Down to Earth 
you can successfully start at the top 
is digging a hole. — Halifax Mail Star 


The only job 


st 
it HHow About a Heated Argu- 
‘da ment? Just wishing things would 
e; get better is like holding a match 
i to a thermometer to make a room 
va warmer. Saskatoon Star Phoenix 
a 
a \ Matter of Mind You don't 
is get ulcers from what you eat. You 
n get them from what's eating you 
g Halifax Maritime Merchant. 
Crystal in the Clear The social 
arbiter advises against giving the 
yr bride and groom money, as it is soon 
oO frittered away; whereas 120 sherbet 
I glasses last forever Victoria Colo- 
nist 
They'd Rather Dye Lots of 
women whose hair is turning grey 
are keeping it dark. (a/gary Herald. 
One Way Out We have read so 
: much about the bad effects of smok- 
: ing that we have decided to give up 
| reading. Toronto Telegram 
’ Standard of Excellence My 
r neighbor’s two youngsters have built 
i clubhouse in their yard. On the 
wall, in childish lettering, is a list 
of club rules. No. 1 reads: “‘Nobody 
ict big, nobody act small, everybody 
ict medium.” Strathmore (Alta 
Standard. 
JASPER 


Enter the Smith ecall- 
ing,’ came a voice from the hall 

“What do you want?’ demanded 
a woman’s voice from within 

‘It’s your husband,”” shouted the 
policeman. “A steamroller just ran 
over him.’ 

‘Well, don’t just stand there talk- 
wife “Slide 
Niagara Falls 


ing,”’ commanded the 


him under the door.”’ 
Evening Review. 


Club Slam 


fair game of bridge, doesn’t she’ 


She plays quite a 
Yes, quite fair, if you watch her.”’ 


Owen Sound Sun Times 


Sharpies First mosquito: Here 
comes a new arrival 

Second mosqulto Good Let’s 
stick him for the drinks. Sudbury 
Star. 


Song Without Words 
man was proudly showing an old 
After a 
“Ah, 
things are all 


\ young 
countryman a typewriter. 
the 
‘igh-class 


short silence latter said, 


these ‘ere 
right, but for real good music you 
want to ‘ear our Garge on the con- 
certina.””. Toronto Telegram 
No Strings Attached 
A young theologian named Fiddle 
Refused to accept his degree 
He said 
Without 


Hi ghland 


It's enough to be Fiddle, 
being Fiddle, DD. 


Echo 


Vancouver 


By Simpkins 


MACLEAN 


Goll ae wor 


| Now put entra im your la with at saving 
\ kitche There's ane MoClar ane, 
| washer forelectricity,’gas or coal, designed t king perfection, 
J Illustrate s the new MeCla ‘ ven Deluxe Ek 
! Range with twice the oven a broiler capacity. ¢ 
Automatic pletely automa 
c The McCleary “Miracte Capacity” Refrigerator has more 
ane. than 9 qu. ft. capacity wum kitchen spa 
‘ th tree hes { 
l caretree kitcle 
GSW i 
‘ t ( ne hi 


EQUIPPED WITH DEPENDABLE GENERAL STEEL WARES PRODUCTS 


< 


CLARY 


CENERAL STEFFL WARES LIMITED 


Tr: it 
zea deaier or 


Underwood Branch—soon! 


Underwood Limited 
Hea 
Branches in All Principe 


Office: Toronto, Onta 
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| 
- 
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| 
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ae 
* New features | 
‘=: 
: 
4 ing this sparkling new 
— easy to use easy to 
A 


WORLDS FINEST FASTEST 
WASHING ACTION/ 


os Thousands of Women 
have actual ly scen 


WASHES MORE CLOTHES BETTER... FASTER 
RINSES, DRIES READY FOR THE LINE 


Literally thousands of women who visited the Canadian National 


Exhibition this year were amazed at the convincing proot of new EASY 


“Spiralator’” Washing Action 

5 They saw how the patented EASY Spiralator action reaches every article, 
everyuhere in the tub, a// the ume gendy 

® 


yet more thoroughly than any washer has ever 


washed clothes before 


And they know that EASY Spiralator . 
either wringer-type or automatic Spin Rinse 
‘ \ 
is the only washer for them | 
Ask your EASY dealer for the amazing 
Spiralator story ~ iA| 


Own an EASY 
for Only 36c a day! 


YOUNG ONTARIO housewife 
learned this summer while 
motoring through Quebec that 

a working knowledge of French can 
save a blush of embarrassment. She 
mentioned to her three traveling 
companions that she wanted to buy 
fruit asked her husband 


some and 


PEACHES ARE 
WORMY 
THIS YEAR, . 
HUH PE 
|PECHER 


to stop when she saw a sign which 
she thought read PEACHES FOR 
SALE. The other people in the car, 
recalled high- 
couldn't back 


least 
school French, 
their amusement. 

The sign read: VERS A PECHER; 
or, in English, DEW WORMS FOR 
SALE. 


who at some 


hold 


eee 

In. Lethbridge, Alta., a teacher 
was explaining evaporation to her 
sgcond-grade class. She filled a tin 


with water and told them the water 
would be absorbed into the air where 
it would part of 
and ultimately return to the earth in 
rain. The experiment received unex- 
pected emphasis with the young 
pupils when it ,rained that night. 

Next day the teacher brought up 
the subject of evaporation again and 
finally walked toward the tin on a 
window sill with a cupful of water. 
Before pour it was 
interrupted by a despairing whisper 
from a young boy near the front of 


become a clouds 


she could she 


the class: ““There goes our ball game 
tonight.” 


During a trip in the Maritimes a 
Boston businessman put up in a hotel 
small town Prince Edward 
The first day he ordered 
lobster for dinner for 
The next day fish was the 
the follow- 
ing day the same, and, much to his 
chagrin, served the 
remainder of the week. 

At the of his endurance 
decided to try another hotel and on 


in a on 
Island. 
and oysters 
supper. 
main course on the menu, 
for 


fish was 


end he 
his way out stopped at the desk to 
turn in his key. 

“No,” he replied grumpily, when 
asked if he was going home. “I’m 
going up the river to spawn.” 


Half an hour before a_ recent 
Sunday morning service in a London, 
Ont., church the organist told the 


parson the electric organ’ was! 
working. Together they pushed t 
right buttons and stops but failed 
produce a sound. A couple of warde 
arrived and were told of the troub 

“Of it won’t work,”’ o 
warden said. ‘The Ontario Hyd 
was through this district the oth 
day converting to sixty cycles. V 
didn’t tell them about the organ.” 

The difficulty was solved ter 
porarily when a group of parishione 
moved the Sunday school piano in 
the church from a building next doc 
After the service one of the warde 
phoned an electrician to examine t! 
instrument. The electrician took o1 
look at the organ, reached behind | 


course 


inserted a wall plug and then d 
parted through a group of red-face 
churchmen. 


A Halifax housewife answered 
knock at her back door a few weel 
ago to find an Indian standing the 
offering to sell a large wicker flows 
basket. Without appearing too eage 
she haggled the price down to tw 
and it. When tl 
Indian departed she ran happily t 
her front porch 


dollars bought 


the new basket w: 
a perfect match for one she had pai 


earliet 


months 


ten bucks for six 
Maybe it is unnecessary to add tha 
she is still trying to find a mate fo 
the basket. 


A business girl in a small Nov: 
Scotia had re 
peatedly to her landlady about th 
poor meals, the broken window in he 


town complained 


room, the lack of heat in winter, bu 
got no action. Finally she told the 
landlady She 
placed an ad for lodging in the loca 


she was moving. 
weekly newspaper and directed tha 
replies be sent to the paper. 

A few days after the ad appearec 


she received several answers. The 
most attractive described a_ large 
bright room,. steam heated, witt 
excellent home-cooked meals. I 


was from her landlady. 
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v® Only a generation ago, this was a typical And for that amazing advance you can faster and at a much lowe! 
= * | main highway. At its best 1l Was narrow, thank modern earthmoving equipment they could be built in the old da 
bumpy and winding. In snow or mud it If Canada had to depend on_ horse An immense amount otf co 
onths earlier. was next to impassable and hand labor, millions would still in till is needed. Modern roa 
‘y to add that To those who remember driving such the mud. The big yellow machines built essential to the Dominio1 tre 
id a mate for in fety Let 
roads, the change in the last twenty years by Caterpillal Diesel Tractors, with o your own safety A ! 
is almost beyond belief. Many thousands Serapers and “Dozers Motor Graders ire that our highwa Will be 
of miles of hard-surfaced highway have Engines that power shovels and compre of Canadian economy and deft 
small Nova been built, to put a nation on wheels sors are building better roa¢ en tin CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLIN 
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only Old Dutch has ACTIVATED SEISMOTITE help 


TWICE the SPEED and EASE 


All cleansers are NOT alike! And until vou try Old Dutch you ¥ 


can't possibly know how fast and easy your cleaning can go. 


4 VALUE TESTED ‘Fa 
AND PROVED 
om 


Made in Canada 


Old Dutch outcleans every other leading cleanser—bar none! 
It's got more than twice the speed...cuts grease faster... 


floats away dirt and grime with REAL sudsing action! Try it! 
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